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NOVEL WRITING. 

Are truth and fiction compatible? ‘To this there are rigid mo- 
ralists vho would return a flat denial; who would assert the 
eternal beauty of trath, and condemn not only as unnecessery, 
but even as culpable, any attempt to establish or confirm a 


moral principle. by resorting to fictitious narrative in the way of , 


illustration. But who are they that thus affirm? What are 
their habits, and what is the calibre of their judgment? The 
Jatter questions are easily answered, and there appears to be 
no great difficulty in controverting their opinions. They are 
austere, pharisaical persons, most commonly, who in adhering 
to the letter of the precept which enjoins the practice of truth 
in all our conversation and actions, have ignorantly or fanati- 
cally arrived at the conclusion that fiction and falschood are 
synonymous terms, and are equally the converse of the virtue 
in question ;—they are persons who, on hearing a tale of ideal 
distress, heroism, valor, kindness, or whatever else is calculated | 
to move the sympathies of the human heart, resolutely shut 
eve'y avenue to the feelings, and ery “lies, lies,—how can per- 
sons of sense waste the'r time in the perusal of such?” 

Now granting in the first place that the aim of a writer of 
fiction is to encourage virtuous sentiments, to keep alive gene- 
rous feelings, and to stimulate to noble actions, how utterly 
ridiculons are the cavile of objectors, when it is seen the Bles- 
sed Savior himself has set an immortal example, in illustrating 
so many of his most important precepts by the medium of pa- 
rables. True, those parables were short and apposite, instead 
of being lengthened inte volumes, and having the mor | itself 
more or less involved in obscurity ; but each of them was in- 
tended for one principle only, aud they were delivered from a 
Teacher whose manner, like his doctrine, was perfect. The 
fictions of modern times, and of mere human moralists, besides 
their imperfection in thought and in point, embrace a larger 
scope, and *re intended t» be delineations of human character 
and conduct under a variety of circumstances trials, and dispo- 
sitions; and however deficient they may prove in their execu- 
tion, yet, if undertaken with so laudable a motive as that of 
training the heart to good, and the mind to wisdom, it is not fair 
to impugn their motives or principles, upon no better ground 
than that of their presentation through a fictitions channel. 

The consideration of this question is mot without some impor- 
tance at the present period of literary history, in which works 
of pure fiction are taking a rank sucl. as they never attained in 
any previous age, and in which they are increasing in number 
and—shall we say—valuz, far beyond any previous estimate. 
Still more it may be said ofthem, that they are exerting an in- 
fluence in the moral state of society, which makes it absolutely 
necessary to consider their origin, their objects, their merits, and 
their effects. 

With reg1rd to their origin, there can be little doubt that they 
may be traced p to the heroic songs of the early ages, begun 
in plain facts, continued in embellishments, branching ont into 
extravagant romance, and reforming into the modern novel. 
It may therefore be not very unreasonable t assert that no- 
vel writing, instead of having at length attained to usefulness, 
has returned to it, although ina different dress and language. 

T'wo causes operated to bring into common use the poems 
from which our subject undoubtedly springs. The love of fume, 
or of praise, a passion so inherent in the human hee:t, and so 
universally considered as the nearest approaching to an innate 
feeling, that all mankind conspire to pronounce the individus! 
deg aded aud sunk in the seale of existence, in whom it is rot 
to be found. This is the first; and the second in a great mea- 
sure springs from it, being produced from the experience of the 
effects produced thereby. It is the influence of example, an in- 
fiuence far more effective than the reiteration of the most sage 
precepts, or the most impressive delivery. 

We have remarked upon a degraded state of the mind, as 
applicable to those in whom the lov of fame is lost ; now in or- 
der to avoid cavil, it may be necessary, before we proceed far- 
ther in tracing novel writing from its source, to explain the 





term degraded as here applied, to prevent an uncharitable re- 
flectiou upon ourselves. Any deviation from that order of mo- 
ral causes and of moral actions, which the Divine direction has 
imprinted on man, is a degradation. Among these causes are 
the desire of excellence, the sympathies which induce to a re- 
ciprocation of kindness, the hatred of that which is mean, gra- 
titude for services liberally performed,—and the like. For the 
ten thonsandth time we may repeat, that man is essentially a 
gregarious animal, he was not created to tive alone, nor can 
supply his wants and wishes without the aid of his fellow-men ; 
hence those moral causes have been wisely and benevolently 
ordained as his movers, for the welfare of others, and ultimately 
of himself. Now whatever may have brought about a sensible 
deterioration of those finer sensibilities, or may have destroyed 
any of them altogether, has caused a degradation in the object 
thus affected. This effect, it is true, is sometimes worthy of 
our commiseration, and even of our respect ;—it is then that we 
say the person is unfortunate ; it is too frequently deserving of 
our contewpt. hatred, or detestation ;—it is then that we say the 
person is vicious or criminal. But either way there is a dete- 
rioration of that moral dignity which was implanted originally 
onour nature. An extcnsive loss of our be'oved relatives, the 
gradual ruin of our fortunes, the falsehood of our friends, the 
ingratitude of those whom we have obliged, the contumely of 
the world upon, a falling mam, ‘all have a tendency to close the 
heart, to shut up the avenues to the tender feelings of our na- 
ture, and to place us as it were in hostile array against the 
creatures whom we were born to love and to serve,—thus pro- 
ducing the first deseripti n of a degraded state of being. Un- 
restrained desires, inordinate passions, the influence o: bad ex- 
ample, the puftishments of delinquency, which, when frequent, 
r nder the heart callous, produce selfishness, cruelty, injus- 
tice, crime,—and «ll that constitute the second claas of degrada- | 
tion. In neither case is the state of being exalted, in neither 

case does it retain Its original impress ; there remains then only 

the state we have described. 

It must be noticed that we have not taken into account such 
as, notwithstanding all the temptations of luxury, vice, and dis- 
solute example; notwithstanding lo ses, disappointments, in- 
gratitude or scorn, have continued in the lofty course of virtue, 
kindness, and sympathy. Such are sustained by a higher 
power,—that of religion ; the consolations of which enable them 
to resist evil ine inations, to forgive injury and insw!t, to look 
forward to a period beyond the grave, when “ that which aman 
hath sowed, that shall he reap,” to consider “love of God and 
love to man” go closely allied that he cannot neglect the one 
without offending against the other, and therefore they are pre- 
served from degradation, and have all the holy and honorable 
aspirations remaining, even though there should be none “ near | 
and dear to them” to partake in their satisfaction. } 

We have digressed from the subject more immediately in| 
question, but as it was with a view to clear our remarks from 





misapprehensions, and to render ourselves liable to censure for | 
such errors only, as a clear understanding of our meaning | 
should draw down upon us, we trust it may be pardoned, | 
anil we shall now proceed. ; 

In the earliest Greek Poetry we find that Hymns to the Gods, 
in which of course their attributes and peculiar powers were 
celebrated, and the praises of heroes and distinguished men, 
formed the principal subjects. They were thought to be the 
most grateful offerings to the deities, and the most acceptable | 
reward of talent or of valor. From thence the next s‘ep was | 
obviously the commemoration of the great ones departed, the 
descendants of whom have in all ages been ready to believe 
that a portion of the mantle of their ancestors has devolved upon 
themselves, or at least they have felt themselves ennobled by 
the association, 

and their pride 
At this reversion takes up ready praise. 


From direct consanguinity to collaterals, and from collaterals 
to strangers, is the natural course ef mutations, and therefore 





we shall not be surprised that the Homeric Poems, as they are 
called, should be the delight not only of the age in which they 
were first sung, but of all succeeding times. Of the merits of 
these poems, as composition. we have not room here to speak, 
even if such criticism were required; but there can be littk 
doubt that they are the progenitors of all the histories, epics 
dramas, romances, and novels, that have visited “ the glimpses 
of the moon” to the present moment, and that shall come here- 
after, in their still farther improved moral shape, until the con 
summation of all things. 

The Drama is also at present out of the line of our pursuit; 
but the various Epic Poems which are the delight cf the world 
of literature now, as they were the delight of interested 
hearers in the days of their first recitation, are in the direct 
line of de:cent from their gréat ancestor, the Iliad. Alas! 
that the founder should be of iramortal memory, whilst such a 
multitude of the descendants should be doomed to ephemeral! 
life, or still worse, to be still-born ! 

The ancients, usua!ly so called, were not greatly addicted to 
the production of works of pure fiction. It is more than pro- 
bable that this may have its direct source from another quarter ; 
but, eagrafted upon the history and poetry of the Greeks and 
Romans, and falling-in with that Jove of the marvellous which 
is universally found in every stage of society, it ultimately be- 
came a most pleasing recreation, if not an importaut accessary 
towards the promotion of temporal happiness. All the Oriental 
nations were and are story-tllers; it is their favorite occupa- 
tion to listen to wonders ;—and the story-teller in the East is an 
important personage in every coterie. ‘The Crusades in all pro- 
bability introduced it among the warriors of Europe. Among 
them it was received with hearty welcome, as serving to beguile 
many an otherwise dreary hour. The troubadour founded his 
songs on facts, on love, beauty, or heroic deeds; and even he 
was not anterior to the first crusade, On the contrary, many 
a tale had the acts of the Christian warrior for the theme ; 
the passion for story-telling which was brought frou the East, 
found abundant food in the exploits of the importers themselves. 
The age itself too, was one of extreme simplicity, which is ever 
a friend to the marvellous. The middle ages, as they were 
called, was the intermediate period between the almost Stygian 
darkness of the Barbarian conquests, and the revival of letters. 
Towards the latter, the romancers contributed much; for, with 
the wonderful events which they celebrated, and the super- 


and 


human transactions which they recorded, they mingled up con- 
tinually, more or less of the learning of the East, and at least 
kept alive the powers of the imagination and some of the ele- 
ments of taste. 

Then it was that there rushed ina flood of metrical romances. 
The Morte d’Aithur, with all the romances of the “ Round 
Table,” appeared; then came the histories of the valiant 
Knights, upon whom the Curate and the Barber of Cervantes 
sat in judgment, and concerning the quality of each of which 
histories, even the unacquainted reader of Don Quixote may 
find the opinion of that remarkable author. Sir Walter Scott 
the best authority that we know of on such a point, has well 
observed,* that— 4 

“The progress of Romance, in fact, keeps pace with that 
of society, which cannot long exist, even in the simplest 
state, without exhibiting some specimens of this attractive 
style of compagsition. It is not meant by this assertion, that 
in early ages such narratives were invented, as in modern 
times, in the character of mere fictions, devised to beguile the 
leisure of those who have time enough to read and attend te 
them. On the contrary, Romance and real history have the 
same common origin. It is the aim of the former to main- 
tain aa long as possible the mask of veracity ; and indeed the 
traditional memorials of all earlier ages partake in such a 
varied and doubtful degree of the qualities essential to those 
opposite lines of composition, that they form a mixed class 
between them; and may be termed either romantic histories, 


* See his Essay on Romance,—originally published in the 
“Eucyclopedia Britannica,’ and now in Conner & Cooke's 
“Complete Works” of Scott, vol. I. 
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or historical romances, according to the proportion in which 
their truth is debased by fiction, or their fiction mingled with 
truth.” 

As the scenes of personal heroism and daring diminished in 
frequency, romance writers were obliged to draw more and 
more upon their own resources, until at length the romance 
became not only a work of pure fiction, but also of complete 
monstrocity. ‘The forther the author travelled into the wilds 
of imagination, the more he transgressed the laws of nature 
and of probabitity, until at length the powerfal wand of Cer- 
vanies de Saavedra dispelled the illusion for ever :— 





“eyes were opened—and, to church again.” 

It is remarkable, that in Spain,—the country in which ro- 
mance has exhibited the greatest fecundity, and in which it has 
probably run to the greatest excess,—this class of writing ap - 
peared later than in most other countries of Europe. And this 
is perhaps a confirmation of the hypothesis, that in the Holy 
Land we must seek for the germs of the Romance, properly, 
so termed. Spain did not send many warriors to the East; she 
had indeed enough to do at home :—her territories were in a 
measure under Moorish domination, and the Spanish Christians 
found a crusade without leaving their own country. Romance, 
therefore, was introdueed into the Peninsula by a circuitous 
route; but, the impalse once given, they found subject ri’e 
enough upon the spot, whereon to dilate, to the height of vanity 
or of pride. And not only against their natural enemies, the 
Infidels, but even against the chivalry of a sister state, was the 
song of triumph, and the tale of valor repeated. The battle of 
Roncesvalles,—always the proudest boast of Spain against 
France,—was a hnndred times told—ever with new exagge 
rations,—and never palled upon a Spanish ear. 

But, the Spanish satirist awoke a purer taste. The ear still 
listened, and the heart still languished, for the moving tale of 
fiction; and therefore the hippogriff and the magician, the 
spells and the enchantments, gave way to the wizard and the 
demon, the spirit disquieted, the chains, the dungeon, the 
midnight murder, the inquisition, tortures, and supernatural 
deliverance. All these were within the scope of popular be- 
lief, and were the objects of popular dread. The tale of horror 
met with a fearful welcome; superstition and credulity were 
on,their side ; and these kept their ground in despite even of 
reformation in the church, or of the convictions of cvol reason- 
ing. Excitement encouraged that which reflection condemned, 
and nothing but a gradual yet steady ridicule has been able to 
drive this syren from her dominion. 

As this declined, there came on the romance of real life,— 
namely, adventures, in which all was within the seope of proba- 
bility, but in which there was such an accumulation, and often 
the trials were so acute and prolonged, that although the judg- 
ment admitted the truth of each part of the picture, yet it was 
under the necessity of condemning the entire coup dail. The 
‘ Clarissa” and “‘ Pamela” of Richardson are of this class, in 
either of which there is a beauty of sentiment, and a lesson of 
virtue, which must command our admiration and esteem ; yet, 
the prolongation and refinement of suffering is more than mor- 
tal patience can bear. With these also came romantic adven- 
tures in love, distresses through bad guardians, astonishing dis- 
evveries of lost heirs, and all that series of mawkish sentiment, 
and mock pathos, which reigned for half a century, but is now 
deservedly exploded. Asan antidote to these, however, there 
were occasionally spirits of a more elevated cast, who appeared 
to purge the field of fiction from its noxions aliment, and to 
plant thereon a healtier stock, destined to survive, and to nou- 
rish future gencra‘jons with wholeaome instruction. Le Sage, 
Fieiding, Smollett,—vigorous but occasionally rough,—held 
the “ mirror up to nature,” and although they occasionally ex- 
hibited some of her defects or her deformities, yet, truth being 
their object, they scorned to hide any part of her figure, because 
it might happen not to be amiablo. 

It would take up too much time here to enter upon the con- 
sideration of the German school of romance and fiction. The 
spirit with which it is imbued, is the production of a variety of | 
causes, all peculiar to their geographical and political position, 
and to the habits and manners of that people, in the middle ages 


particularly. Itluves todwell upon imaginary scenes of horror, 
or ow the daring acts of independent chieftains, who, like the 
savage animal of the forest, rushed from his lair, iu patient for 
combat, ready for plunder and licentious violence, equally ready 
to stand on his defence against the assaults of others, —scorning 
all law except the law of the strong hand,—and devoid of truth, 
be the objects whom they might. With these were and are 


woven in the metaphysics of that people, profound, sublime, yet 











frcquently erroneous notions; upon the whole, producing more 


excitement in the mind, and leading to a greater extent of prac- 
tical, somet.mes fatal results, than any species of fiction with 
which we are acquainted. Yet, there have heen singularly 
gifted writers in this department of literature, among the Ger- 
mans. Their style is florid; their fable is captivating; the 
business of the piece, in general, does not flag; and, upon the 
whole, it ia impossible to refuse them a high degree of admi- 
ration, although they are works which should be read with great 
care and caution. 

Last of all, came the characteristic novel, of which Sir Walter 
Scott may be justly styled the founder, and in which he has 
been followed with great success by Cooper, James, Bulwer, 
Paulding, Hooke, and many others. The mawkish absurdities 
of love, intrigue, tyranny, and plots, are, in this reformed school, 
entirely laid aside; and only such a degree of these elements is 
retained, as is found consistent with human experience. But, 
the delineation of national or of individual character, forms a pro- 
minent partof the author’s design. 'The progress of some passion 
or feeling is demonstrated,—the taste is refined by purity and 
elegince of description,—the imaginaton is kept alive,—and 
the spirits are preserved alert, by natural, sprightly, and fre- 
If history be introduced, instead of being 
perverted to suit the plot, the letter is made useful as an illus- 
tration of the former. In short, we see mankind as they are ; 
their follies are not extenuated; they are not made paragons of 
virtue beyond the imitation of mere humanity; and they most 
commonly contain a moral obvious enough to those who chuse 
to look for it. 

It has been often remarked that novel reading feeds an ex- 
citement which is very pernicious to literature itself, by reason 
of its exclusiveness. There is some truth in this, and there was 
formerly more. In fact the remark is now little more than the 
faint external circles on the surface of the lake, Jong afier the 
stone has been dropped in the centre, and when the cause it- 
self has subsided. The trash which was published half a cen- 
tury ago, under the name of novel, and which was any thing 
but true to nature, found its way into circulating libraries, and 
was disseminated at a cheap rate. The mind, particularly that 
which is not duly cultivated, hankers after novelty, even as the 
sharpened appetite of the ignorant youth hankers after food of 
any kind; green fruit and unwholesome concoctions are eager- 
ly devoured to the detriment of the bodily health, precisely in 
like manner as ill directed story-telling injures that of the mind; 
the increased craving is found in either case, and satisfaction is 
found in neither. Still, the operation of such causes is confin- 
ed to the uneducated and unguided. These are unhappily too 
numerous, but even with regard to them, the new school—for 
so we must call it—imparts instruction sound and useful as far 
as it goes, and furnishes an incentive to the farther investiga- 
tion of important subjects. It is only the voracious appetite 
for narrative, eagerly devouring the tale, and anxiously looking 
for more, that receives no good from the novel of the present 
day. Yet we doubt whether positive injury isinflicted; for it is 
impossible, however rapid the progress of the reader, however 
intent upon the mere action of the story he may be, but that an 
occasional remark of wisdom or piety shall strike and be effec- 


tual. 
With utility in view, therefore, we afe satisfied that the novel 


writer will improve in his vocation, and be more and more 
efficient in the same proportion. The ramifications of our pa- 
per touch many a sub-division which require more circumstan- 
tial consideration, and it is our purpose to take theni up from 
time to time in future numbers. 


quent dialogue. 





THE CHURCH OF THE CUP OF WATER, 
(Translated from the French.) 

It was upon a sultry evening in Spain, in the year 1815, that 
the old curate of San Pedro,—a village situated a few leagues 
from Seville,—returned, much fatigued, to his poor house, 
where his worthy and ancient housekeeper, the Senora Mar- 
garita, was waiting for him. However habjtuated one may be 
to the sight of misery in Spanish houses, it was impossible not 
to remark the nakedness which reigned within that of the good 
priest,—so much so, that it was scarcely possible to find another 
with walls more bare, or furniture more humble. Donna Mar- 
garita had prepared for her master’s supper a dish of olla po- 
drida, in which, to speak the truth, notwithstanding the sauce 
and the pompous name of ragout, were to be found only the 
remains of the dinner, seasoned and disguised with all the 
possible skill of cookery. ‘The curate snuffed the scent of the 
delicions viands, and said— 

“God be praised, Margarita! here is an olla podrida that 
makes the mouth water! By San Pedro, comrade, thou deserv- 


pment 


est a chaplet of thanksgiving, for find ng such a supper in the 
house of thy host!” 

* At the word “host,” Margarita raised her eyes, and saw a 
stranger, whom the curate introduced. The countenance of 
the housekeeper was suddenly discomposed, and put on a 
strange expression of anger and disappointment. The look 
which she <.rew npon the unknown, sparkled like lightning, 
and was perceived by the curate, who averted his eyes, and 
said in a low voice, with the timidity of a child who fears the 
reproaches of his parent— 

“ Psha !—where there is enongh for two, there is always 
enough for three. And thou would’st not have desired that 
I should leave to perish of famine, a Christian, who has not 
eaten, these two days.” 

“ Holy Virgin!—what, a Christian! He is nmch more pro 
bably a brigand.” 

And she wentut. muttering these peevish words. 

The guest of the curate, during this ungracious scene, re- 
mained standing and immoveable, near the threshold of the 
door. He was aman of tall stature, half dressed in rags, co- 
vered with dirt, with black hair, sparkling eyes, and a long cara- 
bine,—calculated to inspire but moderate assurances, and no 
very favorable interest. 

“ Must depart?” said he. 

The curate replied, with an emphatic gesture— 

“ Never shall he whom I shelter under my roof, be chased 
from thence; never shall he there be unwelcome. Set down 
your carabine. Let us say grace, and—to our supper.” 

“I never quit my carabine. What says the Castilian pro- 
verb? ‘Two friends are onc.’ My carabine is my best friend. 
I will take care of it between my legs; for, though you would 
allow me to remain in your mansion, and not cause me te de 
part except with satisfaction, and when I should desire it, yet 
there are others who would endeavor to make me doso against 
my will, and perhaps feet foremost. Now,comeon. Toyour 
health,—and let us eat.” 

The curate of San Pedro was undoubtedly a man of good 
appetite ; but he remained in eestacy before the voracity of the 
stranger, who, not content with sucking-up, rather than swal- 
lowing, nearly the whole of the ol/a podrida, cleared likewise 
and left nothing of an immense loaf which weighed six pounds. 
Whilst he eat voraciously, he continued to throw around him 
looks of anxiety and dread; he started at the slightest sound ; 
aiid the wind having suddenly closed a door with violence, this 
man seized upon his carabine, and armed himself with it, as 
one ready to sell his life dearly. Restored again from thia 
alarm, he re-took his place at table, and continued his repast, 

“ Now,” said he, with his mouth yet full, “ you must com- 
plete your hospitality. I am wounded in the thigh, and it is a 
week since my wound was dressed. Give me some oid rags, 
and then I will relieve you of my presence.” 

“I do not seek to be relieved of you,” replied the curate, 
whom his guest, notwithstanding the watchfulness which he 
kept up, had found means to amuse, by his lively proposal.— 
“Tam somewhat of a surgeon—and you shall have to dress 
your wound, neither the aukwardness of the village barber, nor 
insufficient and improper bandages. You shall see.” Saying 
which, he drew from a press a case in which nothing was want- 
ing; and began, with turned-up sleeves, to fulfil all the duties 
of asurgeon. The wound was dressed; a ball had entered 
the thigh of the unhappy sufferer,—and to continue to jours: sy, 
must have required a courage and determination more than 
human. 

“You will never be able to pursue your journey to-day,” 
said the curate, probing the wound with all the satisfaction of 
an amateur professor. “You must pass the night here. A 
night of repose will repair your strength, diminish the infiam- 
mation, and allow the swellings to abate.” 

“I must depart to-day—immediately,” interrupted the stran- 
ger, abruptly. ‘1am waited for,” added he, witha melancholy 
sigh, “and am sought for,” continued he, with a bitter smile. 
“ Come, have you finished your dressing? Good! Iam now 
light and easy as if I had never been wounded. Give me a 
loaf—pay yourself with this piece of gold—and, farewell.” 

The curate repelled the offer of money, with dissatisfaction. 

“ As you please,—and pardon me. Adieu, my host!” Say- 
ing which, the unknown took the loaf,—which, upon the order 
of her master, Margarita had brought, with a dogged counte 
nance,—and presen'ly hisJofty form disappeared among the 
foliage of the wood which surrounded the house, or rather cabin, 
of the curate. 





An hour afterwards, a brisk fire of musketry was heard; and 
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the stranger re-appeared, bleeding, wounded in the breast, and 
pale as one dying. 

“Here,” said he, giving to the curate some pieces of gold, 
“ my children—in the ravine—near the rivalet--———”’ 

lie fell,—Spanish soldiers entered, carabine in hand, end 
found no resistance on the part of the wounded man, whom 
they bound straitly. After which they permitted the curate to 
put a plaister upon the gaping wound of the unhappy wretch ; 
but notwithstanding all the observations which they heard up. 
on the danger of removing a man so severely wounded, they 
didnot seruple to place their prisoner upon a cart. 

“Psha! Psha!” cried they, “let him die by that or by the 
cord—his affair is not the less certain. He is the famous bri- 
gand Jose!” a 

Jose thanked the curate by a slight sign of the head; he then 
a ked for a cup of water; and as the curate stooped towards 
him to put the cup to his lips— 

“ You understand,” said he, with a dying voice. 

The curate replied by a sign of intelligence. 

When the convoy had departed, the old curate, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of Margarita, who represented to him 
the dangers and uselessness of going forth thus in the night, 
crossed a part of the wood, passed towards the ravine, and found 
there, near the body of a female killed no doubt by some ran- 
dom shot of the soldiers, an infant at the breast, and a little boy 
of about four years old, who was dragging the arm of his mo- 
ther, as if to awake her, for he believed her asleep. The sur- 
prise of Margarita may be imagined, when she saw the curate 
return with two children. 

“ Saints and holy virgins of Paradise! What have you there, 
sir?—Night! we have hardly any thing to eat, and you bring 
two children!” 

“ Well then, I must beg from door to door for you and for 
them.” 

« And whose children are those? Children of a vagabond, a 
gypsy, a brigand, perhaps of worse than these? I aim sure that 
they are not even baptised.” 

At that moment the younger child began to cry. 

“ And how will youdo, Mr. Curate, to nurse the infant? For 
we have not the means to pay a nurse. Ii must be fed upon 
pap, and you know not the bad nights which that will give me; 
for you will not sleep the less easily yourself. Holy Virgin: 
It does not seem to be more than six months old! Fortunately 
I have a littie milk here—it will only be necessary to warm it.” 

And forgetting her discontent, she took the infant out of the 
arms of the curate, she rocked it to sleep, kissed it, and kneel- 
ing down near the fire, whilst she caressed the child with one 
hand, with the other she stirred up the embers, and warmed a 
basin of m'lk. When once the younger was satisfied, put to 
bed, and to sleep, the elder had his turn. Whilst Margarita 
provided him some supper, undressed him, and prepared for 
him a sert of temporary bed, by the assistance of the curate’s 
cloak, that excellent man recounted to the housekeeper where 
and how he had found the children, and in what manner they 
had been bequeathed to him. 

“< That is all very fineand very good,” said Margarita, ‘‘ but 
the whole of it is to know how we shail sustain ourselves and 
them.” 

The curate opened the New Testament and read with a 
toud voiee— 

«« Whosoever shall give but a cup of cold water to one of 
these little ones, as being one of my disciples, verily I say unto 
you that he shall in no wise lose bis reward.” 

“ Amen,” replied the Senora Margarita. 

The next day the curate cansed the body of the woman fonnd 
near the ravine to be interred, and repeated for her the prayers 
for the dead. 

‘Twelve years afterwards, the curate of San Pedro, who had 
now arrived to sixty-six years of age, was refreshing himself 
in the sun, before the door of his house. It was winter, and for 
the first time during two days that a sunbeam had penetrated 
through the clouds. ‘Near the curate, a young boy, of eleven 
or twelve years, was reading aloud the old man’s breviary, and 
from time to time threw a look of desire towards a young man 
of sixteen years, robust, stout, nervous, and who was actively 
working in the cultivation of a little garden, belonging to the 
curate’s poor house. Margarita, who was become blind, lis- 
tened. At this moment the noise of a carriage was heard, and 
the little boy uttered a gry of delight. 

‘Oh! the beautiful carriage! the beautiful carriage!” 

In fact a magnificent carriage was coming from Seville; it 


stopped before the curate’s house. A servant in rich Ifvery | 
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approached the old man, and asked for a cup of water, for his 
master. 

“ Carlos,” said the curate to the younger of the two lads, 
“ give a cup of water to the gentleman, and put in it a cup of 
wine, if he will condescend to accept it. Go then, quick. The 
stranger descended from his carriage; he was a man of about 
fifty years of age. 

“ Are these children your nephews?” said he to the curate. 

“They are more—they are my children—my children by 
adoption—properly understood.” 

“ How is that?” 

“T will inform you, for I can refuse nothing to a grandee like 
yourself; and besides being poor and old, inexperienced in the 
world, I have need of good counsel, to know in what manner 
to secure the welfare of these two young boys.” 

He then recounted the history of these children, as it has been 
given above. 

“What would you advise me to make of them?” said he, 
when he bad finished the recital. 

“Ensigns of the Royal Guards; and in order to maintain 
their rank suitably, it will be necessary to assign them an al- 
lowance of four thousand ducats.”’ 

“ Senor, I ask counsel of you, and not a jest” —— 

“And then you must rebuild your church, and beside the 
church we shall place a beautiful parsonage; one handsome 
iron railing will inclose it all. Hold, I have the plan of it in 
my pocket ;—do you like it? We will give the entire work the 
name of the Church of the Cup of Water’’ 

“What means—what say you—what vague recollections! 
Those features—that voice” 

“Would say that I am Don Jose della Ribeira, and that 
twelve years ago I was the brigand Jose. I escaped from pri- 
son. Times have changed, and from a chief of robbers they 
have made me the chief of a party. You have been my host, 
and you have been a father to my children. Let them embrace 
me, let them come then,” added he, holding out his arms to the 
young people, who threw themselves into them. 

When he had long and straitly embraced them, again and 
again, with tears, with confused exclamations, with broken 
sentences, he held eut his hand to the old curate ;— 

“Well! will you not accept the church of the cup of water, 
father?” 

The curate turned towards Margarita, and, greatly moved, 
he said— 

“ Whoever shall give but a cup of cold water to one of these 
little ones, as being one of my disciples, verily I say unto you 
he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 

“Amen,” said the old woman, who wept with joy at the 
happiness of her master, and of the children of his adoption, 
and who wept again with grief at losing them. 

One year afterwards, Don Jose della Ribeira and his two sons 
assisted at the consecration of the Church of San Pedro of the 
Cup of Water, one of the handsomest churches in the vicinity 
of Seville. HENRY BERTHOUD. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
JOHN ABERNETHY, 

A distinguished surgeon, born in the year 1763-4, either 
at the town of Abernethy in Scotland, or at that of Derry in 
Ireland, for each claims the honor of having been the place 
of his birth. He died at Enfield, after a protracted illness, 
on the 18th of April, 1831, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. Inearly youth he removed from the place of his birth, 
and resided with his parents in London. He received the 
elements of grammatical and classical instruction at a day- 
school in Lothbury, but it does not appear that he enjoyed the 
advantage of any higher education than that afforded by the 
ordinary day-school of that period. At the usual age he was 
apprenticed to Sir Charles Blick, surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, under whom, and especially in the wards of 
this hospital, he had ample opportunities of acquiring a tho- 
rough knowledge of his profession, of which he availed him- 
self with diligence. Competent judges, who observed at this 
early period the qualities of his mind and his habits of study, 
predicted that he would one day acquire fame if not fortune. 
Though he appeared before the public early as an author, and 
though his very first works stamped him as a man of genius, 
endowed with a philosophical and original mind, yet he did 
not rise into reputation nor acquire practice with rapidity. In 
1786 he succeeded Mr. Pott as assistant-surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, and shortly afterwards took the place 
of that gentleman as lecturer on anatomy and surgery. For 
a considerable time he had but few pupils. and he’was at first 
by no means a good lecturer, his delivery being attended with 
a more than ordinary degree of hesitation. Oa the death of 
Sir Charles Blick, his formenmaster, he was elected surgeon 
in his room ; and, subsequently, St. Bartholomew's Hospital 


























obtained under him a reputation which it had never before 
acquired. 

Abernethy was a pupil of John Hunter, and the earnest- 
ness and delight with which, at an early age, he received the 
lessons of this his great master, were indications of the 
soundness of his own judgment. It was from this profound 
and original thinker, who exercised an extraordinary influence 
over the understanding, tastes, and pursuits of his young pu- 
pil, that Abernethy derived that ardent love of physiology, by 
the application of which to surgery, he was destined to con- 
vert a rude art into a beautiful science. He made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with anatomy, but it was that he might 
be admitted into the then new world of physiology ; he studi- 
ed structure, but it was that he might understand function ; 
and the moment he had obtained a clear insight into these 
two sciences, he saw the applications of which they were ca- 
pable to the treatment of disease. From that moment ne 
looked with contempt on the empiricism then almost univer- 
sal in surgery ; he ridiculed its jargon; he exposed the nar- 
rowness of its principles, if it be at all allowable to designate 
by such a term the ignorant dogmas which alone regulated 
the practice of the surgeon. But he did not content himself 
with deriding what truly deserved contempt; he laid the 
foundation of, and mainly contributed to build up, a new edi- 
fice. By the diligent study of nature, and by continual re- 
flection on what he saw, and, as he himself expressed it, the 
concatenation of what he saw, hs reduced to order what he 
found a chavs. Hitherto the surgeon had looked upon the 
class of diseases which it was his partto treat, diseases which 
almost always have a local seat, as diseases which have also 
a local origin, and consequently as diseases which are to be 
cured by local applications. To Abernethy belongs the great 
merit of first perceiving, in its full extent, the utter incom- 
patibility of this notion with the true phenomena of disease, 
and the inertness, or, when it ceased to be inert, the mischie- 
vousness of the treatment that grew out of it. In a work 
abounding with acute and original observation, and exhibiting 
comprehensive and philosophical views, entitled, The Conste- 
tutional Origin and Treatment of Local Discases, he lays 
down and establishes this great principle ;—:hat local dis- 
eases are symptoms of a disordered constitution, not primary 
and independent maladies ; and that they are to be cured by 
remedies calculated to make a salutary impression on the 
general frame, not by topical dressing, nor any mere manipu- 
lations of surgery. This single principle changed the aspect 
of the entire field of surgery, and elevated it from a manual 
art into the rank of a science. And to this first principle he 
added a second, the range of which is perhaps somewhat less 
extensive, but the practical importance of which is scarcely 
inferior to that of the first—namely, that this disordered state 
of the constitation either originates from, or is rigorously alli- 


, ed with, derangements of the stomach and bowels, and tha: 


it can only be reached Sy remedies which first exercise a cu- 
rative influence upon these organs. The benefit daily and 
hourly conferred upon mankind by the elucidation and estab- 
lishment of these two principles, both by the prevention and 
the mitigation of disease and suffering, it were vain to at- 
tempt to estimate, and it is not easy to pay to their author 
the debt of gratitude which is his due. 


Further, the same philosophical view of the structure and 
functions of the human frame, which enabled this acute phy- 
siologist so greatly to improve the theory and practice of sur- 
gery, suggested, and at the same time armed him with the 
courage to perform, two operations in surgery, bolder than any 
that had ever before been achieved, and the repetition of 
which has since been attended with splendid success—name- 
ly, the tying the carotid and the external iliac arteries. The 
announcement of the performance of these capital operations, 
at once established his reputation as a surgeon, and increased 
the credit of the English school throughvut Europe. 


Great, however, as was the reputation which this distin- 
guished man acquired as an anatomist, physiologist, and sur- 
geon, it is probable that he owed his celebrity chiefly to his 
success as a teacher. Gifted with the genius to master and 
extend his science, he was endowed with the still rarer ca- 
pacity of communicating to others in a clear, succinct, im- 
pressive, and fascinating manner, whatever he himse!f knew 
Easy and fluent, yet not inelegant—abounding with illustra- 
tion and anecdote, yet methodical—logical, yet often witty, 
and occasionally humorous almost to coarseness—seldom im- 
passioned, yet always impressive, and never allowing the at- 
tention of his audience to flag for a single moment,—it was 
rare, indeed, that he failed to convince whoever heard him, 
and as rare that lie failed t) make whoever was convinced a 
decided partizan. Nevertheless, a highly competent witness, 
speaking apparently from a careful and mature examinatien 
of the impression made upon his own mind by the prelections 
of his master, gives the following account, which, if trae, is 
decidedly unfavourable as to the ultimate result of the mode 
and spirit of his lecturing. ‘ He so eloquently expounded some 
of the highest truths,’ says Dr.Latham ; ‘he so nicely disen- 
tangled the perplexities of many abtruse subjects ; he made 
that so easy which was before so difficult,—that every man 
who heard him feels perhaps to this day, that for some im- 
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pertant portion of his knowledge he is indebted to Mr. 
Abernethy. But he reserved all his enthusiasm for his pe- 
~uliar doctrine ; he so reasoned it, so acted it, and so drama- 
ised it (those who have heard him will know what I mean) ; 
and then in his own droll way he so disparaged the more la- 
worious searches after truth, calling them contemptuously ‘ the 
Doctors,’ and so disporied himself with ridicule of every 
system but his own, that we accepted the docirine in all ful- 
ness. We should have been ashamed to do otherwise. We 
accepted it with acclamation, and voted ourselves by accla- 
nation the profoundest of medical philosophers, at the easy 
rate of one half-hour's instruction. The great Lord Chatham, 
t is said, had such power of inspiring self-complacency into 
the minds of other men, that no man was ever a quarter of 
an hour in his company without believing that Lord Chat- 
hain was the first man in the world, and himself the second ; 
and so it was with us poor pupils and Mr. Abernethy. We 
never left his lecture room without thinking him the prince 
of pathologists, and ourselves only just one degree below him. 


If this were, indeed, the ordinary result, then it must be 
admitted that the excellence of Mr. Abernethy, as a teacher, 
was, afier all, but of a secondary order. He only teaches 
well who sends his pupils away thirsting after truth, deter- 
mined to search for it, feeling thar | is a clear conception 
of the manner in which he is to get at it, and, at all events, 
a no mood to be satisfied with anything but the entire truth 

The private character of Mr. Abernethy was blameless. 
He was highly honorable in all his transactions, and incapa- 
ble of duplicity, meanness, artifice, or servility. His manners 
in the domestic circle were gentle, and even playful ; he gave 
to those about him a large portion of what his heart really 
abounded with—tenderness and affection; and on his part 
he was tenderly beloved by his children and by all the mein- 
bers of his family. In public, and more especially to bis 
patients, his manners were coarse, capricious, churlish, and 
sometimes even brutal. It would not be difficult to account 
for this anomaly were there any use in pursuing the investiga- 
tion : his conduct in this respect merits unqualified censure. 
Lf but one-half of the stories that are told of him be true, 
the feelings they should excite are disgust and indignation. 
Without doubt it is the interest of every patient to state his 
case to his medical adviser in as few and plain words as pos- 
sible, anc then to listen without interruption to the counsel 
that is given him ; but no one knew better than Mr. Abernethy 
how utterly ignorant even the educated classes are of the 
structure and functions of the animal economy, and how com- 
nleiely they have been excluded from the means of obtaining 
ny information on these subjects. No one knew better than 
1@ that in the cases in which he was consulted there was of- 
en real suffering, though there might be exaggerated state- 
nent and unreasonable complaint; that suffering is not the 
ess suffering because it is self-inflicted, and that it is bitter 
adeed when the very person from whom solace is sought 
treats it with derision and reproach. To listen to the inter- 
minable details of a bewildered and possibly a selfish hypo- 
shondriac may, indeed, be a ‘trial of temper ;’ but the de- 
pertment of the medical pracittioner, even towards such an 
hypochondriac who applies to him for guidance and aid, 
ought to be under the control of principle, rather than of 
feeling. Whatever be the folly of a patient, it can never for- 
feit bis claim to humanity,— of which the physician, from the 
knowledge which his profession gives him of the weakness, 
infirmity, and suffering of human nature, ought to be more 
observant than any other human being. 
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BOTHWELLHAUGH, OR THE DEATH OF 
THE REGENT MURRAY. 


Sternly he spoke—’Tis sweet to hear 
{n good green wood the bugle blown; 
But sweeter to Revenge’s ear, 
To hear a tyrant’s dying groan. 


When Mary was shut up in Lochleven castle ;—when 
Murray had returned from France, to coquet for a while with 
the lords of the ascendant, and then accept the regency ; 
when he had actually resolved to grasp the reins of state 
torn from her hands—he turned out of the road to visit his 
sister, now a helpless captive, and a dethroned queen. His 
errand, however, was not to console, or weep with her—to 
ask her forgiveness, like an executioner before striking the 
blow—to explain what a struggle it cost him to sacrifice the 
aifection of a brother to the duty of a citizen. He went to 
repruach and curse her; to call up her offences—now past 
and irretrievable—like accusing witnesses; to riot in her 
tears and lamentations, and gloat upon her despair. This 
was not, as Robertson describes it, an instance of “ the want 
of delicacy and refinement in that age’’—nor in any age. It 
was not natural; and its cause must be sought fer much 
deeper than in the rudeness of the time. 

The regent, it is to be supposed, waa not less busy with 
his speculations on the new and extraordinary situation of 
the, country than other men. Nay, from his high rank in the 
victorious party, we may conclude his thoughts to have been 
stil more absorbingly engaged ; whilst his near relationship 





to the dethroned queen and her infant son, must have given 
them a color altogether peculiar. The queen was now re- 
jecied, and cast aside, in the pride of her youth. A mighty 
revolution in religion, policy, and manners, had just shaken 
the kingdom to its centre; every thing was yet unsteady ; 
the smothered fires of faction required only a breath to blow 
them into flame ; and even the party calling itself the state 
(which was nothing more than a stronger faction itself) was 
torn asunder with dissensions. Where, at this crisis, was 
the heir of James V., fitted at once by gigintic talents, and 
indomitable courage, for the task of restoring order in the 
howling chaos, and establishing an old monarchy upon new 
liberties and new institutions? A baby of a year old sat on 
the unstable throne of the Scottish kings ! 

Who can tell—or rather, who can not tell—what was the 
dream of James Stewart, as those things passed in array be- 
fore him? He was the brother of Mary — the male descendant 
of James V. 
kings ; his courage was an heir-loom of the house of Stewart ; 
and only his judgment, cool, strong, and penetrating, was his 
own. What freak of nature—or accident—or grotesque fa- 
tality had set down a female on his father's throne? She was 
legitimate—and he a bastard. The daughter of the royal 
Stewart, she was also the daughter of a Frenchwoman—but 
she was legitimate. The son of a Stewart and a Douglas, 
the two noblest names in Scotland, he was base born! 

“ There's the respect”—that turned his natural feelings 
into poison. So long as Mary had reigned, secure in the 
affections of her people, she was his sifter; and his ambition 
found honorable employment in her service. Degraded from 
the crown, a beggar, and a captive, he could only remember 
now that he was her brother—the son of James V. When 
seated on the throne, young in years, high in wealth, and 


glorious in woman's beauty, she had formed a horizon be- | 
Now, the space ' 


yond which his eyes could not penetrate. 
was vacant, or only filled with the phantasms of his ambition 


The more he meditated, the more he dreamed,—the more he | 


cursed the misfortune of his birth ;:and the more, in conse- 
quence, he hated his legitimate sister. Murder and adultery 
he might have forgiven; but never that legitimacy, from 
which, ever and anon, 


“There camo a token like a scorpion’s sting,” 


reminding him of alf he might have been—-of all that it was 
horror to think of, yet on which his thoughts fixed, and grap- 
pled, and gloated, as if by the force of enchantment. 

When Murray had relieved his poisoned heart at Lochle- 
ven, he assumed the regency, and governed the kingdom in 
the name of his infant nephew. A change of feelings, such 
as I have assumed to take place, could hardly exist without 
corresponding indications in the outward manner; and the 
facts recorded by history serve, so far as they go, to confirm 
our speculations on human nature. The brow of the regent, 
formerly bold and open, was now overcast. Plunged in deep 
reveries, he ehunned familiar intefcourse. Lonely, distant, 
and haughty, he resembled not so much a man surrounded 
by strange and trying circumstances, as one in whose eye the 
phantoms of the mind are the most prominent objects. Every 
action was weighed in reference to its distant consequences ; 
and from a plain, blunt soldier, the earl suddenly became, or 
attempted to become, a cold and artful politician. 

In the midst of all this, an event occurred which startled 
the regent like a thunderbolt. Mary, although a captive in 
the hands of her enemies, and in the midst of a lonely lake, 
was yet formidable in her arms of grace and beauty, in her 
queeuly majesty, and her woman's tears. Young Douglas 
of Lochleven, at once pitying her fhisfortunes, and smitten 
with her charins, contrived their escape. On a dark night, 
and at the witching hour, they left the island. 

“The sentinel, whose slumbering had withstood the whis- 
pering. was alarmed by the dash of the oars. His challenge 
was instantly heard. ‘ A boat—a boat! bring to, or I shoot !’ 
And as they continued to ply their oars, he called aloud, 
‘Treason! treason!’ rang the alarm bell of the castle, and 
discharged his harquebuss at the boat. The ladies crowded 
on each other like startled wild-fowl, at the flash and report 
of the piece, while the men urged the rowers to the utmost 
speed. They heard more than one ball whiz along the sur- 
face of the lake, at no great distance from their little bark ; 
and from the lights, which glanced like meteors, from window 
to window, it was evident that the whole castle were alarm- 
ed, and their flight discovered.” 

Mary, however, effected her escape, and soon found her- 
self once more at the head of an army. But even now the 
regent did not lose his presence of mind ; but by his prompti- 
tude and vigor, no less than by the wisdom of his plans, prov- 
ed himself to belong to that class of men who should be term- 
ed the parents rather than the sons of destiny. He attacked. 
and routed the enemy at Langside, with a far inferior force ; 
and compelled the queen to the fatal step of flying for refuge 
into the tigress’s den, whence she was never to escape alive. 
The victory should be termed “ glorious” (if the word were 
not so vilely prostituted to be worth nothing), for it was 
bought with the loss of only three hundred lives; and even 
six of the prisoners, whom he had selected for execution, 
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| were spared, when on the scaffold, at the intercession of Juhn 
Knox. 

Among the six prisoners there was one man whose life it 
proved the keenest, yet probably unconscious, cruelty to 
spare. This was Bothwellhaugh, a gentleman of the clan of 
Hamilton, and a blood relution of its chief, the Earl of Arran 
(Duke of Chatelherault in France), the first peer of the realin. 
He had married the heiress of Weodhouselee, and resided 
with her in her own ancestral home in the ‘ovely vale of Esk, 
and where she had just given birth toa child. At this mo- 
ment the toscin sounded throughout Scotland ; the queen had 
escaped from Lochleven; and the loyal Hamilton, tearing 
himself away from his new-born hope and his young wife, 
| ran to join the muster of his clan. 

The result of the struggle is known. Mary stood on a hill 
Ito look on at the batile which was to devide ber fate; and 
, the Hamiltons in the van, led on by Lord Claud Hamilton, 
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His bosom swelled with the pride of a line of , knowing that they fought under the eye of “the most un- 


| happy of queens, the most lovely of women,” Jeft their ground 
jin a burst of enthusiasm, and rushed on to the encounter. 
| The space between them and the enemy was considerable, 
‘and their force was almost spent before they came to close 
| quarters. When at length the spears of the two opposing 
| lines were locked together like the arms of lovers, and the tug 
| of battle egmmenced, a continuous fire of musketry opened 
| upon one of their flanks, while on their other, they were at- 
| tacked by the e/ite of the regent’s troops. ‘The main body of 
| Mary’s adherents behind, disheartened by a spectacle fur 
| which they were unprepared, or controlled by the destiny of 
the fated queen, remained stupified ; and the Hamiltons, un- 
supported, or rather sacrificed, gave way, and the battle be- 
came a flight.* 
; When Bothwellhaugh, a dishonored soldier and a con- 
| demned criminal, ascended the scaffuld soon afier, it may be 
conceived with what feelings he turned his eyes towards the 
south, and saw in imagination his “pallid rose” drooping 
feebly yet fondly over his little bud. When delivered froin 
| death—he scarcely understood why or how—it may be con- 
| ceived how eagerly he spurred his steed towards the lonely 
valley of the Esk. 

To describe the scene which met his view, and the tale 
which knelled in his ear, without a creeping of the flesh, a 
curdling of the blood, and a sickening of the heart, is impos- 
sible. His estate of Woodhouselee had been given away to 

a favorite of the regent; and this man, Sir James Ballenden, 
| eager to enter upon his new possession, had seized the house 
| at night, and turned its mistress and her infant out into the 
| open fields. ‘The young mother had but lately risen frem the 
| bed of her confinement; she was undressed ; the night was 
| bitterly cold, ‘The result is told to this day in the supersti- 
| tions of the peasants of the Esk; whosee a lady thinly clad 
, in white, with an infant in her arms, flitting wildly around the 
spot where the mansion stood. A frenzied scream sometimes 

thickens their blood with horror, as the phantom sinks among 
| the ruins. 
Bothwellhaugh turned back from Woodhouselee. 
Sir James Ballenden, who held a high and honorable office 
in the law, would have been a fair mark for vengeance under 
| any ordinary circumstances. But the wrongs of the Hamil- 
ton were not such as couldbe weighed in the common ba- 
j lance of blood. Something must be done—he knew not 
| what. Something that would ‘shake the very realm to its 
} centre. Something that would be heard by every ear in 
Scotland, as distinctly as the scream of the lady of Wood- 
houselee had thrilled along the Esk. Sir James Ballenden 
| was but an agent, a servant—a pitiful dastaraly hound, who 
| only worried at the command, or under the protection of his 
| master. That master was the true offender. The blood of 
| the first man in the country would be a fitting lihation. Ha- 
milton of Bothwellhaugh determined to slay the regent of 
Scotland. 

He dugged his steps for some time like fate. He followed 
him to the berders, and when the regent had dismissed hu 
army, at a motion of Elizabeth’s royal finger, returned upon 
his traces to Edinburgh. He was with him in York and 
London, when Murray went crouching to the footstool of the 
English queen, to prefer a charge of murder against his sis- 
ter; in Perth, in Glasgow, in Stirling, he hovered around 
him, like a bird of prey circling above its quarry, and only 
wailing an opportunity to strike. 

The regent, in the mean time, held on his way, successful 
alike in policy and war. When about to pass through Lin- 
lithgow, on his way from Stirling to Edinburgh, a warning 
reached his ear. It came from John Knox, and the first- 
| named place was mentioned as the spot of danger. There 
was nothing preternatural in the foresight of the Scottish 
aposile ; for the frightful wrongs of Bothwellhaugh were 
already well known, and Linlithgow, besides being favorable 
to the cause of the queen, was a seat of the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, who had there a house.* This house was 





* Melville saye, that the vanguard was composed chiefly of 
commoners of the neighboring barony of Renfrew. é 

* The Archbishop was the natural brother of the Duke of Cha- 
— (the chief of the Hamiltone), and uncle to Bothweil- 
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more particularly pointed out to the regent, as the place to be 
avoided. 

Constitutionally brave, and steeled yet more against the 
sense of danger by a long course of daring and success, 
James Stewart smiled seornfully at the warning. Was his 
wonderful destiny in the hands of the petty laird of Bothwell- 
haugh? Was the blood of a line of Scottish kings to sink in 
the ground at the command of a vassai of Hamiliont In vain 
had the Ear! of Huntly beset his path, as if he had been 
stalking a deer; in vain had Bothweil—in vain had Darnley 
raised the dagger against his breast; in vain, but a few 
inonths ago, had a hedge of Norihumberland and Westmore- 
land spears risen up to prevesit his return to Scotland alive 
All were in vain. Secure alike from war and treachery, he 
bere a charmed life; and when his gallant steed swerved at 
the sight and cheers of the tu:muliuous crowd, as they com- 
menced their march through Lin! ihgow, the regent probably 
addressed him inwardly wiih the Roman’s encouragement, 
“Quid times! Cesarem veliis, et fortunam Casaris !” 

At this moment, however, the warning was repeated still 
more empaticaliy——perhiaps for no better reason than that 
thoy were now approaching the house of the Archbishop of 
Saint Andrews ; the alarm spread among the friends who 
encircled him, and murmurs arose, that it was madness to 
expose a life so precious to them, and to the kingdom, to any 
unnecessary risk. ‘The regent himself began to think that 
his danger was something more than Linaginary ; and, at 
length, turning his horse, he gave orders to the cortege to 
face about, resolving to quit Linlithgow by the same gate by 
which he had entered, and make a circuit round the town 

The house which had excited their fears, and which they 
thus left behind, furmed part of the line of buildings ; and a 
sort of gallery, or aparinent, projecting from the walls, over- 
booked the street. In this gallery stood the Revenger, a 
brass carabine of peculiar construction, the barrel being rifled, 
raised to his eye, and a lighted match grasped between his 
fingers. The floor was carpeted with a faather-bed, that no 
sound might be heard from his footsteps, and the wall be- 
hind was hung with black cloth, that his shadow might not 
be observed by the passers-by. A fleet horse stood saddled 
and bridled at the back door, the front entrance vas strongly 
barricaded, and the closes, or covered courts, in the neighbor- 
hood, leading to the rear of the houses, were stuffed with 
furze. And so stood Bothwelihaugh, his eve fixed grimly on 
the visy of his piece; his lips as hard as stone, yet half open 
with expectation ; and impatience, mingled with iron resolve, 
scowling on his brow. 

When the regent reached the gate of the town, he found 
the erowd of citizens, thus thrust back, struggling with a tide 
of population, rushing in with equal force, from the neigh- 
boring country, to see the show. ‘The way was for the mo- 
ment impassable; and Murray, chafing with impatience, 
scorned to wait till it was cleared. Changing his determina- 
tion as suddenly, and as unconscieusly as before, he turned 
his horse again, and passed on his allotted path, 


It may be that, on finding himse!f egain pursumg the same 
track, against which he had been warned, and which he had 
but a few minutes before determined to shun, some unusual! 
sensation passed acruss his heart. It may be that his thoughts 
were carried at that moment, by association, to the other 
epochs of his wonderful story. Perhaps the heart-broken 
moan of his queen and sister rose upon his ear; perhaps the 
frenzied scream of the lady of Woodhouse!lce pierced through 
his brain. These are the speculations of poetry. We only 
know that the regent, determining to defy and baffle the dan- 
ger which it seemed he could not shun, called to his follow- 
ere to dask hastily past the archbishop’s house, and thus frus- 
trate the scheme, if any such existed, of his lurking enemy. 

Dark Morton, girt with many a spear, 
Murder’s foul minion, led the van; 

And clash'd their broadsworde in the rear, 
The wild Macfarlan’s plaided clan. 

Giencairn, and stout Parkhead, were nigh, 
Obsequious at their regent’s rein, 

And haggard Lindsay’s iron eye, 
That saw fair Mary weep in vain. 


But the regent could not dash over the bodies of his coun- 
trymen, and would not if he had been able. The crowd be- 
fore was as dense as the crowd behind ; every dwelling, every 
close, continued to pour its quota into the flood. They were 
near the house of the archbishop, and perhaps the very cir- 
cumstance retarded t‘ieir progress, from the eagerness of the 
vassals to crowd round their master at the dangerous spot, 
and if need was, to die with him, or for him. The order of 
the line was broken; the chief was encircled by devoted 
friends; and only now and then the wave of his proud 
plumes could be discerned from the gallery among the crowd 
of heads. They were opposite the house. The window was 
open, but the gallery empty ; for there was no footstep on 
the floor, no shadow on the wall. They did not see the 
glare of the tiger-eye of Bo:hwelilvaugh—ibe damp of deadly 
hatc standing on his brow—the hand which clutched the 
earabine trembling with impatience. Another moment and 


the cheers of the crowd; and he fell, mortally wounded, from 
his horse.* 


building ; to bound upon his steed, were but the occupations 
of an instant The Revenger gained the open country un- 
molested ; fur to force an entrance into the house was a work 
of time ; and he fled at full speed towards Hamilton, the capi- 
tal of bis clan. But not alone. Leaving their comrades to 


To mark the fate of his victim; to fly to the rear of the | 





force an entrance as they might, some ready-minded vassals 
of the regent had darted away, almost at the moment of the 
deed, to intercept him. Owing to more accurate knowledge | 
of the neighborhoud of the town, he had the start ; but now | 
serving as a guide himself, the whole party, pursuers and 

pursued, scoured over the heath together. { 

Bothwelihaugh was hardly a spear’s throw in advance; 
but his horse, which had been the gift of lord John Hamilion, 
was all muscle and mettle. Onward the noble brute bound- 
ed— straight as an arrow—over field, and moss, ard dyke, 
and burn. When his strength began to fail, whip and spur 
were applied, ull his sides welled blood and sweat at the 
same tune. But even the rowels at length failed in their | 
effect, and the sense of pain became dead in the wide wound 
they had formed. ‘The pursucrs were close upon his heels. 
At every leap he had taken, however mad and desperate, they | 
had come thundering after; and he now distinctly heard the 
groan-like panting of their steeds, and the sobs with which | 
the riders caught breath as they flew 

A stream was in front, broad, deep, and sluggish, winding 
through a morass. There was no purchase in the soft ground 
for the animal's heels, even if in full vigor for the leap; but, 
spent as he was, and callous even to the spur, what hope 
remained? Bothwellhaugh, however, still held on his course. | 
As he neared the water, he tried the rowels again, to the very | 
hilt—without effect. A hoarse cheer arose from the pursu- 
ers behind. He then suddenly drew his dagger, as he had 
gained the brink—struck it deep into his horse’s haunch ; and 
the affrighted animal sprang madly over the gulph. 

He was now eafe, and arrived speedily at Hamilton, where 
he was received in triumph by his friends and clan. After 
having remained there for some time, Bothwellhaugh passed 
over into France, and offered his services to the Guises, the | 
kinsmen of the queen of Scots. Ly them he was treated 
with much distinction; and even a circumstance which he | 
felt as a bitter insult, was probably intended as the very re- 
verse. When it was the question among them to murder the 
famous Coligny, the leader of the protestant party, overtures 
were made to the Scottish assassin, with the view of engag- 
ing him to strike the blow. Bothwellhaugh spurned at the 
proposal with seorn and indignation. ‘ The admiral,” he 
said, “‘ was no personal enemy of his. A man of honor was | 
entitled to avenge his own just quarrels; but woul cease to | 
be so if he committed murder for another !” 


| 
* The piece is preserved at Hamilton Palace; but somebody, 
from a singular species of taste, has thought proper to replace the | 
original mxich-lock, with the modern invention. 
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NATURE. 
By a young lady. 
O Nature! when for us thy forests rise, | 
Thy rivers flow, thy meads and lawns are spread, 
Thy ocean rolls, thy mountains kiss the skies, | 
Thy sun and stars their brightest influence shed ;— 
Gifted with visions, shall we close our eyes, 
And leave the pages of thy book unread? 
No !—while the heavens and earth thy works declare, 
Still let us read and learn, and humbly worship there. 
Ascend the mountain-top at morning’s birth— 
The ebon hue of night is vanishing ; | 
The rising sun smiles o’er the awak’ning earth, 
And ecems o’er all a magic spell to fling ; | 
And each glad heart, with mingling joy and mirth, 
Its morning sacrifice of praise doth bring, 
To lay upo> the shrine of Him, whose voice 
First bade al] Nature smile, and earth and heaven rejoice. 
Ascend the mountain-top, and gaze around 
On the wild field of her immensity ;— | 
Forest, and hill, and glen, the echo, sound 
Of life and joy, in tuneful revelry. } 
Methinks the sight would cause the sage profound, 
The worshipper of chance, to bend the knee 
To Him, the eternal Ruler of the skies, — 
Who, from chaotic gloom, bade this fair earth arise. 
Far as the ear can hear, the eye can see, 
Visions of beauty,—sounds of sweetness rise,— 
The voice of songsters breathing melody,— 
The lark ascending to her native skies, — 
The murmuring river, hastening to the sea, 
Swells to a mimic roar, then gently dies ;— 
All send upon the pressing breeze their song, 





the regent is safe. It came not. A shot was heard abovo 





And Echo’s fainter voice the soothing mrains prolong. 


And, spreading far and wide o’er the fenced field, 
The labors of the husbandman appear, 
Where bounteous Earth her |iberal treasure yields, 
And [ndustry’s reward waves rich and fair. 
The golden corn, by silken tresses veil’d, 
The clustering vines, chief object of his care,— 
The downy peach, and the fruit-luden bough, 


Beneath the weight of Heaven’s rich bounty, bending low. 


How mild and gentle is the balmy breeze 
Thet floats around ! the sweet perfume bestowing, 
{It gathers from the lofiy mountain trees; 
And low the herbs bereath their shadows growing; 
The breath of wild flowers mingling all with these, 
In one soft tide of grateful fragrance flowing, 
To charm the senses. Can the workeof Art,— 
As doth untutored Nature,—sweeily touch the heart? 
The scene is changed, Upon the air is borne 
A fearful sound that strikes upon the ear ;—- 
In wrathful mcod, the Spirit of the Storm 
*Wakes from his slumbers, shakes :he earth with fear; 
The aged oaks like sap! 
Cedars and | 


ng twigs are torn,— 
ines, their lofty heads that rear 
Among the clouds, are shivered and cast down ;- 


Nurtur’d by Nature's emile, now wither’d by her frown. 


And o’er the ocean’s boundless, blue expanse, 
That bare the mirror’d imzge of the sky, 
The rushing billows now so wildly dance, 

And towering, rear their crested heads on high; 

Foaming and tearing in their fierce sdvance, 
As borne, by mighty strength, to victory. 

The affrighted earth behoids the maddened wave, 


And in the ocean’s depths, dreads her appointed grave.* 


Ani, oh! this raging war,—this fearful sound! 
Now the wild seas contend with wilder skies, 

And “ Heaven’s artillery” through the vast profound 
Reverberates,—and the forked lightning fliesx,— 
And climbing billows mingle and astound 

The heart-ftruck mariner, whoee frail bark lies 

Between the dark abyss of the deep sea 


And the red lightning’s fires, raging tumultuously. 


She reels !—she totters in the briny deep !— 
She sinks !—engulf’d by th’ overwhelming weve, 
To that abyss where countless thousands sleep, 
“Unknell’d, uncoffin’d,” ina nameless grave I— 
O’er whose sad fate the eyes of beauty weep. 
The sire, the son, the gentle, and the brave, 
Rest side by side upon the crystal fleor 
Of ocean’s depths, far down bencath its maddening roag. 


Dark, heaving deep !—beneach thy bosom’s swell, 
Where the red branches of the coral wave 
Within the grotto and the eparry cell,— F 
How many a manly form has found a grave, 
Ard sunk into thy depths, without a knel! ! 
And thy blue waters scarce a ripple gave, 
To tell where he, within his lowly bed, 
Shall sleep, until the mighty seas give up their dead! 


Ocean !—thou roll’st in majesty sub!ime, 
On through thy trackless path, as thou hast rolled 
Throughout all ages; and relentless Time 
Upon thy front has left no record scrojled,t 
As he has done on every coast and clime 
Where thy wild waves have wandered unconirolled ; 
For none but He ihy raging can command, 
Who holds thy waters in the hollow of his hand. 


The storm is hushed! O’er mountain, sea, and hill, 
The voice hath pase’d that heaven and earth obey ; 
The elements have heard its “ Peace—be still,” 
And now in silence all, they die away 
Without a murmur, waiting to fulfil 
His high commands, whose universal eway 
Extends through boundless space,—the present, past,— 
All-wise—Omnipotent—Eternal—First—and Lasi } 


The moon is up—rmejestic Queen of Night! 
And as she glides in stately majesty, 





* Arnott says, that owing to natural causes already in operation, 
the earth cun have but e limited existence in its present state ; and 
unless new convulsions of nature disturb the progress of the ocean 
or art succeed in shutting it out, by dykes or embankments, tle 
dry land must at last disappear, and another deluge gradually 
submerge the earth. 

* The idea in this line, if it be not public property, certainly has 
several claimants. Among the number, are Byron, Mre. Sigowr- 
ney, Barry Cornwall, and Montgomery. 
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The silvery stars shed forth a twinkling light 
O’er the blue concave of the ethereal sky ; 
While fleecy clouds, in borrowed splendor bright, 
Bespangle the o’er-arching canopy. 
How calm !—how holy !—O, how sweet the scene, 


Beneath her chastened light and azure sky serene 
Day unto day, thou bri; ght and glorious sky,— 


Night unto night, thy wonders all declare 
The glories of the King enthroned on high! 
There is no language, speech, or nation, where 
Thy voice is silent. Earth doth magnify 
And tell how great His wondzrous workings are, 
Who, through al! worlds, all space, all nature reigns,— 
and whose power alone maintains! * 


Whose word created, 





* This stanza. is intended as a paraphrase of part of the 8th 
and 19th Psalms. 





VARIETIES. 

A Moral Lesson.—A young man lately had the capricious 
fancy to drown his dog. By the assistance of a boat he threw 
the animal into the middle of the Seine, and with an oar he pre- 
vented him from regaining the side. Whilst he was thus cru- 
elly occupied, he lost his equilibrium, fell into the river, and 
would have assuredly perished, bat for the assistance of the 
dog which he had attempted to drown, and which aided him 


in gaining the shore. May we not say in this case witha lively 


writer, 
However rich, however wise, 
Too oft ’tis found,—say what we can, 
The faithful dog’s a nobler prize 


Than his ungrateful master, man. 





Master and Valet.—The Count de Mirabeau, brother of the 
celebrated orator of the Constitutional assembly, known by the 


name of Mirabeau-Tonneau, sent for his valet. “Thou art 
faithful,” said he, “thou art zealous; in short, I ought to be 
thankfui for thy services—but I discharge thee.” ‘Why, M. 


le Comte?” “ Notwithstanding our agreement, thou gettest 


tipsy on the same days that I do!” ‘Is is my fault, my lord? 
You get t’/psy every day.” The count could find no reply to 


this judicious argument, and retained his valet. 





Cherubini.—One of the grandest nusical solemnities has been 
lately celebrated at Marseilles. Tn one of the principal church- 
es in that city has been executed the Mass of the Requiem of 
Cherubini, for the funeral anniversary of Beethoven, known 
under the name of the funeral march. This march, and above 
all, Cherabini’s Requiem, produced a most prodigions effect 
upon an immense audience which was crowded into the church. 
This gigantic composition was executed by four hundred and 
seventy-seven persons, of whom one hundred and forty-two 
were instrumentalists, and three hundred and thirty-five were 
singers under the direction of M. Pepin. Such a solemnity 
does the greatest honor to the taste of the population of Mar- 
seilles for the fine arts. 





Modern Philanthropy.—Mis¢ Leslie, in one of the latest of 
her piquant sketches of society and manners, gives the fol- 
lowing clever hit at the too-prevalent charity which begins 
the farthest possible remove from home ;— 

“Asis the case in most American villages, the female 
population of Thebes far outnumbered the male; and the 
matrimonial market being extremely deficient in the article 
of young men, the ladies, in default of other ocupation, were 
much addicted to reforming the world and improving the con- 
dition of the universe. They not only kept a close watch 
over the little community immediately around them, but they 
hz i lately taken the Pelew Islands under their protection, 
and had formed a society for the purpose of supplving the 
wants (both mental! and physical) of these amiable savages— 
the histery of Prince Lee Boo, having convinced them that 
his countrymen were a people whose capacities were great, 
and whose necessities were numerous. 

One learned Theban, a lady, whose chief study was that 
voluminous work miscalled the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, was engaged in writing a series of papers on 
Natural Science, to be translated into Pelew whenever a pro- 
fessor of that language could be found; and an other was 
employed onan octavo of six hundred pages, designated ‘a Sy- 
nopsis of Ancient History,’ also to be translated for the 
same benighted islanders 

But the largest proportion of the members of this praise- 
worthy society being ladies whose stockings were but nar- 
rowly striped with blue, they were content to be employed in 
making up long flannel jackets, substantial quilted bonnets, 
and thick double calico wrappers, to supercede the airy cos- 
tume of the females of Pelew ; who though living in the vi- 
cinity of the equator, were as yet strangers to the comforts 
of warm clothing.” 
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~ We have still to enquire ‘the o origin and progress of “the po- 
pular party,” and the excrescence which has grown out of it, 
called “ Radicalism.” To the former of these it would be 
highly unjust to deny many excellent qualities and principles, 
although their end has been frequently defeated by the heat and 
impetuosity of their leaders, and by their necessary cullision 
with the Tories and Whigsbefore desciibed With respect to 
the latter, they are indeed an excrescence; and, like most other 
things bearing the same distinctive title, it wou'd be difficult to 
find one beneficial property about them. 

Great Britain did not aitogether escape the contaminating 
influence of the French revolutionary principles. What they 
were, is too well known to all the civilized world; and regret 
and indignation follow that knowledge. Very unlike our own, 
where the citizens stood up to resist lawless oppression, and to 
assert the common rights of men; where, liberty once attained, 
every man “turned his cword into a pruning hook,” listened at 
once to the words of law and peace, settled themselves down 
as an agricultural, a commercial, and a liberal community of 
equal rights, cont.nuing a religious nation, but without the 
fetters of a monopoly in matters of conscience ;—very unlike 
all this, the French nation started at once from the condition of 
contented slaves under a despotism, to the utmost extreme of 
anarchy and popular frenzy. 

The causes which led to the French revolution will be most 
properly discussed when we come to touch on the history of 
French politics ; but the effects, as they reached into Brita‘n, 
cannot be passed by. From a superstitious nation, they be- 
came besotted in every abomination of darkness and ignorance, 
although they imagined themselves enlightened above vulgar 
prejudices; the worship of God was incivism, and was visited 
with popu'ar vengeance, whilst that of the goddess of reason, 
a common strumpet, set up by them, was the height of liberal 
feeling and action. Morality, even common decency, was set 
at naught, and in the names of liberty and equality, all were 
mercilessly put to death who did not re-echo the popular cry, 
or who did not join heart and hand in the popular atrocities. 
The writings of the French philosophers, politicians, and pole- 
mics, all breathed a kindred language ; the very air was poison- 
ed with the pestiferous principle, and how can we wonder that 
a people having so many and close relations with France, as the 
British, so near the French shores, and so intimately witnessing 
all the passing events there, should not be able to escape con- 
tagion? And why did not the British crown succumb under a 
similar influence to that of the French? 

That it did not so escape is evident from the writinzs of such 
men as Paine, Thelwall, Tooke, and Hardy, and the effects 
produced upon the community, are known to be such as time 
has never since erad.cated. Deism, and the levelling principle 
lurked in every page, and perverted the minds as well as the 
domestic happiness of thousands in the uneducated classes of 
society. ‘That deism, which scoffed at a future state of retribu- 
tion and responsibility; that levelling principle which taught 
to pull down others, not raise one’s-self; thosc maxims, in 
sho:t, which, under such joint tuition, were subversive of moral 
order, religious feeling, honest action, or social benefit. That 
the government did not succumb to the il-judged clamor may 
be attributed much to the general good sense and education of 
the upper classes, much to the consideration that the monarch 
was very differently situated in point of power, from the Kings 
of France, much to the firmness, mixed with clemency, of the 
government itself at that time, and much to the circumstance 
that the “ many-headed monster” called the mob, had not one 
head under which to nally, nor an object safliciently definite 
in view. 

Disorganization, however, did much mischief, yet with that 
mischief there was a leaven of good, which, carefully extracted, 
was capable of good effects to the popular political condition. 
In all old states, there will be ancient errors unrectified, ancient 
abuses uncleared, ancient feelings which have become part and 
parcel of the moral creed, ancient claims which, however un- 
founded in cvol reason, have been sanctified by considering 
them for generations through one point of view. The power- 
ful altercation between the orders of society, the thorough shak- 
ing up of all the elements of national order, compelled an in- 





| vestigation of the rationale of all this; and the result was, in 
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the opinion of many publie-gpirited and courageous men, that | 








the time was now arrived to clear the garden of the state from 
the great mass of weeds which choked the healthy production 
of good, and to give to every citizen that full proportion of 
rights and privileges from which it was now evident he had 
been too long debarred. 

In considering the reformation of abuses, it was manifcst that 
the first thing to be effected, should be that of Parliament it- 
self,—which, in their opinion, was not that representation of 
the great body of the nation, which the spirit of the Constitution 
required, and which, the mutations that must take place in the 
course of ages, required to be adjusted to the present times 
and state of society. ‘Till this were done, they felt assured that 
no general reformation, of either magnitude or benefit, could 
be brought about, and they therefore set themselves seriously 
to the task. From our former descriptions of the leading par- 
ties, it wi'l readily be surmised, that the much greater proportion 
of the reformers sprang from the Whigs, although some few, of 
general Tory principles, were not averse to the measure. But, 
the old leaven of “ Divine right,” and “the wisdom of our 
ancestors,” too frequently stifled the purer fecling; and the 
Reformers, who may now be called the “popular party,” had to 
struggle for many a year againsta powerful majority. During 
this period, however, they had constantly an eye to popular 
rights, and slowly but steadily they advanced in procuring one 
privilege after another, until at length the public sind was fully 
prepared for the great measure,—and it was carried in the teeth 
of an opposition such as the annals of politics cannot match. 

The “ popular party” can boast a few names of which Great 
Britain will in after-times be proud ;—such as Burdett, Whit- 
bread, Grattan, Romilly, and others, whose souls were free 
from every selfish purpose, and whose entire energies were 
directed to the purification of the Legislature, and the mainte- 
nance of public liberty. So general has been the cry at ‘all 
times, without the walls of Parliament, that scarcely any young 
aspirant for senatorial honors or distinction, be he Whig or 
Tory, has made his appearance im the political arena, without 
professing himself, at least in the beginning of his career, 
a Reformer. 

But, the great objects of the “popular party’ could not be 
carried through without long, freqnent, and stormy debates, 
harangues out of doors, consultations of committees, and dis- 
putes at public meetings. Into these would also find his way, 
that class of politician—if he deserve so honorable a desig- 
nation—“ the Radical.” Bred in the French school of license, 
anarchy, mischief, and terror, he sided with the popular side, 
in order to become popular himself. Schemes of Utopian hap- 
piness were ever at his tongue’s end; atrabilious in his aspect, 
dogged in his deportment, fulsome and wicked in flattering the 
prejudices of the ignorant vulgar, violent and abusive of ali 
in authority,—his aim is to become a demagogue and an oracle, 
to break up the peace of society, probably in the hopes of ma- 
king a few sordid pickings outof the mischief he may create. 
The Radical demagogue is of every side by turns, and ends his 
association with any, upon which he fastens bimself, by betray- 
ing it. Of contradictions in his own professions, he is either 
ignorant or reckless; mischief is his object, and anarchy his 
delight. 

We have now gone through the heads of the British political 
parties. In papers like this, it is impossible to give more than 
mere outline descriptions; but we think it will appear that the 
national feeling is essentially monarchical, and that there is a 
general tendency to Toryism even g the people them- 
selves; unless at periods of excitement, when the popular 
party, or the Whigs, arouse them to a sense of reasonable pri- 
vileges to be asserted, or old, deep-set, but unjust custome, to 
be uprooted. The boisterous violence of the Radical may some- 
times be heard for a while; in populous districts, among un- 
educated people, they may ‘succeed for a time in conjuring up, 
or in magnifying evils. But, the natural good sense of the 
people, the rapid progress of general education, and the con- 
sciousness that of the nations of Europe, only ciey possess the 
protection of a free constitution,— causes the clamorous vocife- 
rations of the factious to pass harmless through the air, affecting 
in small degree the head, but leaving untouched the heart. 

Recent events will have also taught persons of Tory sent 
ments, that the deminiou of mere precedent isatanend. The 
march of civilization and of intellect is onward,—the people 
think for themsel¥es, more and more rationally every day. 
They know practicaily, however ignorant they may be of the 





proposition, that “ Knowledge is power,”’—and the rulers of , 


the earth will do well not to push the demonstration further 
than a friendly and mutual contest for the genera! advantage. 
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FOREIGN SUMMARY. 

By the arrival of the ship Liverpool, at Boston, from Liver- 
pool, whence she sailed on the 22d ult., we have no news of 
importance, except a rumor, generally believed, that Parlia- 
ment would be dissolved on the 3ist Dec. ‘This we were pre- 
pared to hear,—for it appears highly improbable that the new 
Ministry will arm their opponents, whilst they are themselves 
unable to act, except in the Upper House. But, the House 
of Lords is precisely the place where the new Administration 
have least to apprehend; whilst, in the Commons, they might 
get essentially crippled before they were able to array them- 
selves and display their standard. 

Sir Robert Peel has thought proper to give what may be 
considered an expose of the principles by which his public con- 
duct willbe governed. Itis general enough, and may mean 
anything, or nothing. Every branch upon whi h he has touch- 
ed, may be strained to meet whatever exigency may occur,— 
and the world is hardly the wiser for this display of candor to— 
his own borough of Tamworth. Nevertheless, Sir R. Peel is, 
as times go, a man of fair political honesty,—and if his feel- 
ings inclined a little more to the liberal side of the question, 
the country might look far, for a more qualified Minister. In 
fact, the levders of the new Ad istration p a consider- 
able degree of the public confidence, even despite their conser- 
vative principles, for their acknowledged integrity of purpose. 

The Address of the new Premier to his late constituents may 
be interesting; we therefore give it entire. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S ADDRESS 
To the Electors of the Borough of Tamworth. 


“‘ GentLemen—On the 26th of November last, being then 
at Rome, I received from his Majesty a summons wholly un- 
foreseen and unexpected by me, to return from England with- 
out delay, for the purpose of assisting his Majesiy in the for- 
mation of a new Government. I instantly obeyed the com- 
mand for my return; and on my arrival I did not hesitate, 
afier an anxious review of the position of public affairs, to 
place at the disposal of my Sovereign any services which I 
might be thought capable of rendering. 

My acceptance of the first office in the Government termi- 
nates for the present my political connexion with you. In 
seking the renewal of it, whenever you shall be called upon 
to perform the duty of electing a Representative to Parlia- 
ment, I feel it incuibent upon me to enter into a declaration 
on my views of public policy, and as snreserved as I can 
make it, consistently with my duty as a Minister of the 
crown. 

You are entitled to this, from the natur@ of the trust which 
I again solicit, from the long habits of friendly intercourse in 
which we have lived, and from your tried adherence to me in 
times of difficulty, when the demonstration of unabated con- 
fidence was of peculias value. I gladly avail myself also of 
this—a legitimate opportunity of making a more public ap- 
peal —of addressing, through you, to that great and intelli- 
gent class of society of which you are a portion, and a fair 
and unexceptionable representative—to that class which is 
much less interested in the contention of party than in the 
maintenance of order and the cause of good government— 
that frank exposition of general principles and views which 
appears to be anxiously expected, and which it ought not to 
be the inclination, and cannot be the interest of a minister of 
this country to withhold. Gentlemen, the arduous duties in 
which Iam engaged, have been imposed upon me through 
no act of mine. Whether they were an object of ambition 
coveted by me—whetker I regard the power and distinction 
they confer as any sufficient compensation for the heavy sa- 
crifices they involve—are matters of mere personal concern, 
on which I will not waste a word. The King, in a crisis of 
great difficulty, required my services. The question I had 
to decide was this: shall I obey the call, or shall I shrink 
from the responsibility, alleging as the reason that, I consider 
myself, in consequence of the Reform Bill, as laboring un- 
der a sort of moral disqualification which must preclude me 
and all who think with me, both now and forever, from enter- 
ing into the official service of the Crown! Would it, I ask, 
be becoming in any public man to act upon such a principle * 
Was it fit that I should assume that either the object or the 
effect of the Reforin Bill has been to preciade all hope of a 
successful appeal to the good sense and calm judgment of the 
people ; and so to fetter the prerogative of the Crown that 
the King has no free choice among his subjects, but must 
select his minister’s from one section, and one section only, 
of public men ? 

I have taken ancther course, bat I have not taken it with- 
out deep and anxious consideration.as to the probability that 
my opisions are so far in unison with those of the constitu- 
ent body of the United Kingdom, as to enable me, and those 
with whom I am about to act, and whose sentiments are in 
entire concurrence with my own, to establish such a claim 
upon public confidence as shall enable us to conduct with vig- 
er and success the government of this country. 
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I have the firmest conviction, that that confidence cannot be 
secured by any other course than that of a frank and explicit 
declaration of principle ; that vague aud unmeaning piofes- 
sions of popular opinions may quiet distrust for a time—n.ay 
influence this or that election ; but that such professions must 
ultimately and signally fail, if being made, they are not ad- 
hered to, or if they are inconsistent wih the honor and char- 
acter of those who make them. 

Now I say at once, that I will not accept power on the 
condition of deciaring myself an apostate from the principles 
on which I have heretofore acted. At the same time, I never 
will admit that I have been, either before or after the Reform 
Bill, the defender of abuses or the enemy of judicious reforms. 
I appeal, with confidence, in denial of the charge, to the ac- 
tive part I took in the great question of the Currency—in the 
consolidation and amendment of the Criminal Law—in the 
revisal of the whole system of Trial by Jury—to the opin- 
ions I have professed and uniformly acted on with regard to 
other branches of the jurisprudence of the country ;—I ap- 
peal to this as a proof that { have not been disposed to acqu:- 
esce in acknowledged evils, either from the mere superstitious 
reverence for ancient usages or from the dread of labor or re 
sponsibility in the application of a remedy. 

But the Reform Bill, it is said, constitutes a new era ; and 
it is the duty of a Minister to declare explicitly, first, whether 
he will maintain the Bill, itself; and secondly, whether he 
will act upon the spirit im which it was conceived. 

With respect to the Reform Bill itself, I will repeat now 
the declaration which I made when I entered the House of 
Commons as a meinber of the Reformed Parliament,—that I 
consider the Reform Bill a final and irrevocable settlement of 
a great constitutional question, a settlement which no friend 
to the peace and welfare of this country would attempt to 
disturb, either by direct or by insidious means. 

Then, as to the spirit of the Reform Bill, and the willing- 
ness to adopt and enforce it asa rule of Government. If 
by adopting the spirit of the Reform Bill it be meant that we 
are to live in a perpetual vortex of agitation, that public 
men can only support themselves in public estimation by 
adopting every popular impression of the day; by promising 
the instant redress of anything which anybody may call an 
abuse ; by abandoning all together that great aid of Govern- 
ment more powerful than either law or reason, the respect 
for ancient rights and the deference to prescriptive authority ; 
if this be the spirit of the Reform Bill I will not undertake 
to adopt it. But if the spirit of the Reform Bill implied 
merely a careful review of institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, 
undertaken in a friendly temper, combining with the firm 
maintainance of established rights, the correction of proved 
abuses, and the redress of real grievances, in that case I can, 
for myseif and colleagues, undertake to act in such a spirit, 
and with such intentions. 

Such declarations of general principles are, I am aware, 
necessarily vague ; but in order to be more explicit, I will en- 
deavour to apply them practically to some of those questions 
which have of late attracted the greatest share of public in- 
terest and attention. 

I take, first, the Inquiry into Municipal Corporations. 

It is not my intention to advise the Crown to interrupt the 
progress of that inquiry, or to transfer the conduct of it from 
those to whom it was committed by the late Government. 
For myself I gave the best proof that I was not unfriendly 
to the principle of inquiry, by consenting to be a member of 
that Committee of the House of Commons, on which it was 
originally devolved. 

No report has yet been made by the Commissioners to 
whom the inquiry was afterwards referred, and until that re- 
port be mode, I cannot be expected to give, on the part of the 
Government, any other pledge than that they will bestow on 
the suggestions it may contain, and the evidence on which 
they may be founded, a full and unprejudiced consideration. 


I will, in the next place, address myself to the questions | 


in which those of our fellow countrymen who dissent from 
the doctrines of the Established Church take an especial in- 
terest. 

Instead of making new professions, I will refer to the 
course which I took upon the subjects when out of power. 

In the first place, I supported the measure brought forward 
by Lord Althorp, the object of which was to exempt all classes 
from the payment of church rates,—applying, in lieu thereof, 
out of a branch of the revenue, a certain sum for the building 
and repair of churches. I never expressed, nor did I enter- 
tain, the slightest objection to the principle of a bill, of which 
Lord John Russell was the author, intended to relieve the 
conscientious scruples of Dissenters, in respect to the ceremony 
of marriage. I give no opinion now on the particular mea- 
sures themselves. They were proposed by Ministers in whom 
the Dissenters had confidence ; they were intended to give 
relief, and it is sufficient for my present purpose to state, that 
I supported the principle of them. 

I opposed,—and 1 am bound to state that my opinions in 
that respect have undergone no change,—the admission of 
Dissenters as a claim of mght into the Universities ; but I 
expressly declared, that if regulations enforced by public 
authorities superintending the professions of law and medi- 
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cine, and the studies connected with them, had the effect of 
conferring advantages of the nature of civil privileges on one 
class of the King’s subjects, from which another class was 
excluded, those regulations ought to undergo modifications, 
with the view of placing all the King’s subjects, whatever 
their religious creed, upon a footing of perfect equality in 
respect to any civil privilege. 

I appeal to the course which I pursued on those several 
questions when office must have been out of contemplation ; 
and I ask with confidence, does that course imply that I was 
actuated by any illiberal or intolerant spirit towards the Dis- 
senting body, or by an unwillingness to consider fairly the 
redress of any real grievances. 

In the examination of other questions which excited public 
feeling, 1 will not omit the Pension l.ist. I resisted, and 
with the opinions I entertain I should again resist, a retro- 
spective inquiry into pensions granted by the Crown ata time 
when the discretion of the Crown was neither fettered by law 
nor by the expression of any opinion on the part of the House 
of Commons. But I voted for the Resolution moved by Lord 
Althorp, that pensions on the C:vil List ought for the future 
to be confined to such persons only as have just claims to the 
Royal beneficence, or are entitled to consideration on account 
either of their personal service to the Crown, or of the per- 
formance of duties to the public, or of their scientific or lite- 
rary eminence. On the Resolution which I thus supported 
as a private Member of Parliament, I shall scrupulously act 
as a Minister of the Crown, and shal! advise the grant of no 
pension which is not in conformity with the spirit and inten- 
tion of the vote to which I was a party. 

Then, as to the great question of Church Reform. On 
that head I have no new professions to make. I cannot give 
my consent to the alienation of the Church property, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, from strictly ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. But I repeat now the opinions that I have already 
expressed in Parliament in regard to the Church Establish- 
went in Ireland ;—that if, by an improved distribution of the 
revenues of the Church, its just influence can be extended, 
and the true interests of the established religion promoted, 
all other considerations should be made subordinate to the 
advancement of objects of such paramount importance. 

As to Church property in this country, no person has ex- 
pressed amore earnest wish than I have done, that the ques- 
tion of tithes, complicated and difficust as I acknowledge it to 
be, should, if possible, be satisfactorily settled by the means 
of a commutation, founded upon just principles, and proposed 
after mature consideration. 

With regard to the alteration in the laws which govern our 
Ecclesiastical Estabiishment, I have had no recent opportu- 
nity of giving that grave consideration to a subject of the 
deepest interest, which could alone justify me in making any 
public declaration of opinion. It is a subject which must 
undergo the fullest deliberation, and into that deliberation 
the government will enter with the sincerest desire to remove 
every abuse that can impair the efficiency of the establish- 
ment, to extend the sphere of its usefulness, and to strengthen 
and confirm its just claims upon the respect and affections 
of the people. 

It is unnecessary for my purpose to enter into further de- 
tails. I have said enough with respect to genera! principles, 
and therr practical application to public measures, to indicate 
the spirit in which the King’s government is prepared to act. 
Our object will be the maintenance of peace ; the scrupulous 
and honorable fulfilment, without reference to their original 
policy, of all existing engagements with Foreign Powers ; 
the support of public credit; the enforcement of strict eco- 
noiny ; and the just and impartial consideration of what is 
due to all interests, agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial. 

Whatever may be the issue of the undertaking in which 
I am engaged, I feel assured that you will mark, by a renewal 
of your confidence, your approbation of the course I have 
pursued in accepting office. I enter upon the arduous daties 
assigned to me with the deepest sense of the responsibility 
they involve, with great distrust of my own qualifications for 
their adequate discharge, but at the same time with a resolu- 
tion to persevere, which nothing could inspire but a strong 
impulse of public duty, the consciousness of upright mo- 
tives, and the firm belief that the people of this country will 
so far maintain the prerogative of the King, as to give to the 
ministers of his choice, not an implicit confidence, but a fair 
trial. I am, Gentlemen, 

With affectionate regard, 
Most respectfullly yours, 
(Signed) Rosert Peet.” 

The Standard of the 20th coniains the following :— 

“The appointments to-day are—Lord Maryborough, Post- 
master-General; Lord Lowther, Treasurer of the Navy, and 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade 

On Monday morning. the Court will return to the Pavilion 
at Brighton; but, although next week is Christmas week, 
it is expected that the King will come to town on Friday, or 
at least Saturday, for the purpose of holding a Council, at 
which the Proclamation for the Dissolution ef Parliament will 
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be ordered. Every preparation, as it regards the new writs, 
&c. is completed, but we understand it has been considered 
inexpedient to issue them until the time we mention.” 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

Smyrna Nov. 1.—Our last dates from Alexandria are of 
the 15th of October. Mehemet Ali has heen putting every 
means into execution to augment both his land and sea for- 
ces 
some new vessels which were on the stocks, and others have | 


The greatest activity has been practised in finishing 


been commencéd. The Pacha is preparing to undertake a 
journey into Upper Egypt; but having learnt that a steam 
vesse!, which had been built for him in England, is on the 
point of arriving, he has delayed his departure untill he shall 
have had an opportunity of examining his new purchase 


Constantinople, Nov. 11, 1834.—A few days since news 
reached this place from Tarsous, that Reschid Pacha, had 
at length commenced hostilities towards Orfa; that he had 
taken that place aud made 1,800 prisoners. The alafm, 
however, announcing the of Reschid P to that 
place. Within ist three days news has arrived of a 
more real 
Syria 


return icha 
the | 
and serious character—an insurrection again in 
The inhabitants of Latakia have resisted the aitenpt 
of Ibrahim to disturb them 

Reschid Pasha has received a check from the Curdes at 
Aghzedagh, in the vicinity of Malatia; he has lost 300 reg- 
ulars aud 300 irreguiars ; but he has been successful on an- 
other point.—The subjugation of the Curdes, if prudently 
effected, will bring with it immense and beneficial conse- 
quences 

Russia is employing the commencement of the winter in 
preparing to subjugate the most important lines through 
the Caucasus. Considerable bodies of troops have been as- 
sembled in that quarter: 40,000 are said to be added to tha 
army—permanently maintainec. Ono attack in the vicinity 
of Anapa has failed. One General near the Coubou has 
been surrounded, and is now treating for permissivn to retire. 
A considerable body is assembling at Lokdoom Caleh, with 
field pieces in posts to carry on mules, 4000 pioneers to open 
lar_e tracks of forest, &c ; but whether they are destined 
for the Caucasus, or to attack that portion of Turkey which 
has been ceded by the convention of St. Petersburg is still 
doubt ful 

The domo of St, Sophia has been injured by the late rains, 
and menaces a great catastrophe, 1f not thoroughly repaired 
—A French engincer some months ago pointed out its dan- 


ger, and estimated the reparation at a very considerable 
sum. 





DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 
Potice.—A Young Incendiary. —A little negro boy, aged 
abou: 9 years, calling himself Jacob Jones, was brought up | 
from the watch-house, on Tuesday. and charged by Dr. Har 
denbrook, of 34 East Broadway, with having wilfully and 
wickedly set fire to his house, with intent to destroy the same. 
The deponent stated, that on the night preceding, at about | 
8 o'clock, the family were alarmed by the strong smell of | 
something burning. A search was instantly commenced, 
when one of the garret rooms, which was locked, was disco- | 
vered to be in flames. Tho fire had been kindled in a basket | 
containing clothing, and placed under the bed, the posts and | 
railing of which, and the floor, were much burned. Upon the | 
deponent charging the lad with having committed the act, 
he confessed his guilt. No other reason could be assigned | 
for st but mere wantonness. The magistrate declined ex- | 
amining the boy, and he was detained, und will probably be 
sent to the House of Refuge. 





Melancholy —- Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Theodore Rounds 
and his two sons, (lads aged 12 and 14,) proceeded down 
the harbor on the ice, for the purpose of digging clams on the 
eastern shore. The weather having been mild during the 
day, had tended very much to weaken the ice. In this course 
they ventured too far in the direction ef the thin ice, notwith- 
standing they were repeatedly cautioned by those engazed in 
cutting a passage through the ice. They continued on, how- 
ever, and when about half a mile distant from the party, they | 
were seen to break through. Every exertion was made, both | 
by the party and other persons within hearing of the cries, to | 
rescue the sufferers, but without success. A boat was pushed 
within two rods of the spot, but those in the boat were im- 
peded in their endeavors by the breaking of the ice. One of | 
the sons was heard to exclaim, “1 can hold no longer!” | 
and disappeared, and the others also lost their hold, before 
assistance could reach them. We understand Mr. R. has 
left a wife and five surviving children, four of them under 
10 years of age.—Newport Herald. 





Providence, Jan. 10. 

Singular Afair—A man aged ninety-eight, residing at | 
the west end of this city, who has thes far led a strictly | 
ecenomical life, living entirely by himself, was a short time 
ince taken unwell, and through the persuasions of his friends, 
induced to become a boarder in a private family. It was 
with much difficulty, however, that he was prevailed upon | 
| 


to adopt this course, as he considered it would be attended 
with a greater expense than his means would afford. In- 


| deed, he consented only on condition that it should cost him 
' no more than his previous maintenance. 


On removing his 
furniture, &c. to his new abode, two thousand dollars in silver, 
and one thousand dollars in bank bills, were found concealed 
in different parts of his house. The bills had been partly 
eaten by rats, but luckily were not so materially injured as to 
prevent their being redeemed. They were of the first emis- 
sion of old banks. No person was before aware of his hav- 
ing this sun in his possession, and it is probable he had 
forgotten it himself. This sum, in addition to his other 
property, renders him a man of opulent cireumstances—being 
worth at this moment about twelve thousand dollars, He 
served in the old French war, and through the American 
Revolutionary war, and is now receiving a pension for his 
services. 


Rail-Road communication from Boston to Georgia.—While 
we are discussing the practicability of this or that project, the 
enterprise of our countrymen is already currying into actual 
execution different links of this great route, which is in a few 
years to bind together the Atlantic States with the Great 
West. ‘That which would have been thought the dream of 
a maniac a few years since, is already been realized. The 
Rail-road frum Boston to Providence is nearly complete— 
that from Stonington to New-York in successful progress— 
the Camden and Amboy, connecting New-York and Phila- 
delphia, is unequal for its construction and speed, and yet 
another is nearly finished between these two great cities! In 
connexion with this chain, the link from Balumore to Wash. 
ington is in full progress, anda great route frow Baltimore to 
the Potomac just completed. From the Potomac and Frede- 
ricksburg one is now constructing to Richmond, in Virginia, 
which wall reduce the time from thence to Baltimore, through 
Washington, to about twelve hours. From Richmond, Pe- 
tersburg and Norfolk, branches will go off south to the Ro- 
anoke, one of which (that of Petersburgh) is finished. These 
taking the smooth level over North Carolina, wili strike 
Charleston, from whence a superb finished railroad leads to 
Augusta, in Georgia. Thence to Talahassee, in Florida, will 
be another, and also to New-Orleans, and more important, 
the great contemplated route to Memphis, in Tennessee, on 
the Mississippi. At this rate, in two or three years hence. 
we may go to the whole 1,400 miles of American coast in 
railroad cars and sieamers, in the short space of five or six 
days.—N. Y. Siar. 

New-Orleans, Dec. 29. 

The ronaut.—The day was beautiful for the ascension, 
a large company had assembled in the enclosure, soldiers and 
ladies were commingled among the groups—the fearless 
eronaut went up—but melancholy accidents brought his ca- 
reer to a brief close. The wind was too high fora safe as- 
cension—it came in strong puff:, and his balioon and himeelf 
were liberated at the moment of a violent flaw. The car 
was swept along almost horizontally at first, striking the 
benches filled with spectators and throwing down and inju- 
ring several persons, and then was carried up and dashed 
against the chimney of the arsenal, standing in the enclosure, 
which was instantly struck down, and against which Mr. 
Elliot fractared his thigh bone. Several of the bricks of the 
chimney were thrown into the car, preventing its further ele- 
vation, and jhe @ronaut was driven about among the tops of 
the houses ; was forced through the upper window of one, 
bruising himself severely again, and cutting his fase and head 
with the broken glass :—and was then jirked out with sever- 
al of the cords attachirg the car to the balloon cut, and the 
car turned nearly bottom upwards. In the midst of all the 
peril he discovered wonderful courage and presence of mind, 
and indeed to these qualities owes the preservation of his 
life. No one less intrepid and less se!f possessed ceuld | ave 
escaped through the difficulties and dangers encountered by 
him After clearing himself from the buildings of the city, 
he was swept towards the river, and notwithstanding his 
bruises, wounds and fractured limbs, he asserts he would have 
continued upon his fearful journey had he not have been in- 
terrupted by the mgging of the shipping at the levee. He 
was blinded by the blood from the wounds over the eyes or 
he could have guarded himself better against the accidents, 
and woa'd have been able to throw out ballast enough to 
clear him of the vessels. His balloon caught at the mast 
heads of the two ships, to the rigging of which he clung an- 
til rescued from his danger by the generous exertions of a 
friend and the sailors on board. ‘The broken thigh bone was 
forced through his drawers and pantaloons. He was taken 
to his ledgings, and placed under the care of Dr. Luzeuburg 
and Dr. King. He is good hands, was comfortable last eve- 
ning at nine o'clock, surrounded by kind friends and doing 
well. 

Mr.Elliot is a worthy man in ail respects ; has an interest- 
ing family, for whose support as well as for the public grati- 
fieation, he boldly perils his life and limb—the public syinpa- 
thies are and ought to be with him, and an appeal. will be 
made to the generosity of this community in lus behalf.— 
Bulletin. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Westminster Review, for October 1834. ; 

This is part of an American edition of the four principal 
Quarterly Reviews that are published in England; and the 
number before us contains many important and interesting 
papers ; —such as-—A Review of the Paper Money and Banking 
History, in the United States; The Diamond District of Bra- 
zil; Variations of the English Tongne; Cr minal Law Reform; 
Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution in 1688; Th» Spanish 
Cortes; Influence of the Press—&c. &e. It is but justice to 
the sp rited publisher to say, that this reprint is cxeeuted in a 
Its price brings it 
within very limited means, and its matter is calculated to enlarge 
greatly the sphere of general information. 


The American Monthly Magazine, for January 1835. 

We have unintertionally, but neccessarily, been prevented 
from noticing this excellent periodical more early in the month. 
however, as we perceive 
the public journals are lavish in its praise. In this, although 
we go very far with the n, we do not feel justified in lauding 
the numer, without a qualification. In particular, we are die 
posed to call “The Brothers,” heavy; the style, though some- 
what inflated, does not warm the reader; and there is senti- 
ment, but not expression, in the dialogue. The “Sketches on 
the Road,” are not only poor, but convey a false impression of 
English society. The “Life of Ichabod Raggamuffin,” is a 
piece of racy humor, and will be we!l received. The “ Fine 
Arts, versus the Spirit ef the Ago,” is much ado about nothing. 
The “ Hymn of Death,” from Lamartire, is, like all the pre- 
vious translations from that poet, which have appeared in this 
periodical, elegant and faithful. “Fire Island-ana,” is mere 
trash. With respect to “The Death of Cleopatra,” it is im- 
possible to refuse tae tribute of praise to it as a composition: 
it is pathetic; it is more—even sublime; but we must add, that 
it falsifies histary. We donot believe that Cleopatra ever loved 
Antony. She sacrificed all—but it was for ambition. She had 
done so before to Julius Casar,—she would have done so again 
to Octavius; and it was not until she Jearned that it was the 
intention of the latter to lead her in bis triumph at Rome, that 
she said and did all that has been described of her last hours. 
We think, therefore, that the writer has invested Cleopatra 
with a purity of sentiment to which she was an utter stranger ; 
an | we regret that he sheuld have warped the truth of history 
to fit his plot, when, in hig hands, an equally forcible plot might 
have been constructed, in strict cons narce with facet. The 
Critical Notices, we need hardly say, are clegant and judicious. 


The Penny. Magazine, and the Penny Cyclopedia. 

These works deserve a much more copious notice than we 
can devote to them now,—we shall revert to them again; at 
present it may suffice toobserve, that for variety of information, 
propriety in the selection of subjects, clearness and simplicity 
of style, cheapness, and general utility, these works have not 
theix equal in the whole world. The American publisher,— 
Mr. Wm. Jackson,—receives the stereotype plates from Eng- 
land, therefore the works are in all respects similar to those 
pvblished on the other side of the Atlantic, and appear here 
nearly as soon as there. 


Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

This is also a re-print from a highly popular work, of which 
the stereotype plates are forwarded to the American publisher, 
Mr. Richards. We have spoken before, of the care with which 
it is prepared for the public; and we are happy to perceive 
that it continues to deserve the public encouragement ina high 
degree. 

The Practice of Architecture. By Asher Benjamin. 

Many Plates. New York. Bliss & Co. 1835. 

A work upon a highly important science. ‘The descriptions 
and measurements are good and circumstantial, the principles 
correct, aud the taste elegant. We doubt whether it be alto- 
gether original; but we have no doubt of its proving extremely 
useful to architects, builders, and even private individuals whe 
incline to lay out their capital in building. 


superior style, and with the atmost care. 


It sustains no loss on that account, 
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A GENTLEMAN who hae been liberally educated in one of 
the first institutions in England, is desirous of cecupying 
art of his time in giving Classical ot English Instrucion.— 
Having deveted much attention to the art of reading, and of 
the English Poets in particular, he would be happy to form 
an Evening Class of such young persona as are desi*ous of 
gaining a more extended knowledge of the spirit and elegance 
of the more difficult writers in their own tongue. Terms mo; 
derate. 

Further particulars may 
A. B. at the Office of this paper, 13 Ann-street. 


be obtained by a line addressed te 
Jan. 17. 

















Potices of the Mewnwork iterary Gapette. 





Literary Gazette.” in the title of & new semi-monthly review of new publications, dcc., which takes the place of “ The Constellation” and the 
“Atlas Magazine,” by Messrs. Swinborne and Paterson. The plan is judicious, and the execution bighly commendable, and we trust the work may meet the patron- 
age it so truly deserves. It has a difficult path before it, however ; for, independent of the thousand vexations and impediments, (10 say nothing of the formidable eut- 
lay.) involved in the. ofa ie: in any of our cities the work before us encounters the additional disadvantage of en: ering upon a department peculiarly 
its own, and im it can hope for the sympathy and suppurt of but a portion—and numerically a small portion—vf the reacting public. We repeat our wishes for 
ins abundant success.—-New Yorker, Sept. 13¢h. 


We have been politely favored, (by the Editor,) with several numbers of “ The New-York Literary Gazette ;” with the fullest confidence, we recommend it as the 
most splendid, useful. and interes'ing literary work, which has come under our observation. We shall be happy to order it for any of our friends who will forward ihe 


pay in advance.—Ciristian l'alladium, Noo. 15th, 1824. 
Le 


New-York Literary Gazette and Journal of Belles Lettres, Fine Arts and Sciences.— Ws have received the two first numbers of a semi-monthly periodical of the 
above title, edirved by A. D. Parenson, Exq., of the city of New-York. The numbers beforv us are composed chiefly of reviews of recer.t publications. We have sone 
doubts about the ice of all the Editor's criticisms, but they are written with great spirit, and many a poor author who has had the temerity to parade his writings 
before the public, has been most severely drubbed for pablic amusement. The Gazeue is got up in neat style in a quarto furm, and certainly offers to the reader a great 
variety of entertaining original mater and well-selecied apothegms, &e.— Providence Journal. 


We have delayed, for several weeks, a notice of the New-York Literary Gazette, a new remi-monthly periodical recently established in this city, and edited by 
A.D. Paterson. The numbers before us consist principally of reviews of recent publications, more elaborate than those generally found in the periodicals of the day, 
and written in a spirit of sound and discriminating criticism. This work is free from puffiing, the besetting sin of most of the perivdicals of the day,—and it has posi- 
tive merits in the scholar-like character of its articles, and its well chosen selections. We shall, when space and leisure permit, refer to it again —Times, October 3d. 


New-York Literary Gazette,—We have not hitherto had leisure to give such notice of this work as we think it deserves. “It curtains fair and independent criti- 
ism, and a good variety of miscellaneous matter. We trust it will be an useful ally in the cause of literature and the aris, io which purpose it professes to be entirely 
devoted — New-York Gazette. 


New-York Literary Gazette —A finely executed, and well conducted sheet, of sixteen large quarto pages. Mr. Paterson is the editor. _It has risen like a Phenix 
from the ashes of The Constellation, and bids fair o become an honer to the city; which yields it, we are glad to learn, a liberal patronage.— Knickerbocker, Oct. 1st. 


N.Y. Times, Nov. 22¢d—.Wauist quoting an opinion in a case of criticism, says.“ The New-York Literary Gazette, is a sound and well conducted perioiical.” 


Tue New-York Literury Gazette, is a publication just‘established on the plan of its London ‘namesake, edited by Mr. A. D. Paterson, in which criticism is substi- 
tuted for puffing. It is a work of merit, and cannot, we think, fail to be successful. We bear willing testimony to the tulents’of its Editor, and not less so to the 
mechanical execution and general.appearance of the sheets in which his thoughts.are embodied. ‘The work consists ef sixteen quarto pages, and is issued semi 
monthly.— Albion, Scptember 27th, 1834. - ‘ ihe. Shas 


New-York Lit Gazette—We are also in receipt of the New-York Literary Gazette, 2 nervous and well conducted work, on a plan siinilar tothe London 
lication under the same title, and devoted to reviews of new books, criticisms on works of art, the drama, &c. A work like this, whose criticisms are independent 
and judicious, as we believe these are, and which furnishes its readers with ample exiracis, at short periods, by which to enable them to keep pace with the literature of 


the day, is invaluable-—Augusta, Ga., Exening Transcript. 


New-York Literary Gazctle—A weekly literary paper, corresponding in its dimensions, and in the elegance of its typography, with: the Mirror, has been issued, 
under the editorial direction of a Mr, Paterson—a gentieman whom we have not the pleasure of knowing,—although we are told he has recently paid bis professional 
Tespects to. us in one of the weeklies we do not see ; and las increased his clain.s upon our attention in the number befyre us. Hv appears to be a critic of respectable 
talents and acquirements, and we certainly cannot disparage his jadgment since he has overha:tled our own poor miscellaneous volumes of ** Tales and Sketches,” 
recently published, with as much divinterestedness as though he did not love ua dearly! That is all right, and he who-cuts and slashes at pleasure, must be conteni to 

be hashed up himself now and then in return. In one thing our humble volumes please bim,—and we are glad of that. He likes the title, —“ Tales and Skeu hes— 
such as they are.” “ Such as they are indeed !" he exclaims,—“ just such as they are—and no better” That's a fact, We are sorry that they ure no betier. But it 
Was not our fault—only the fault of our fancy, and our intellect. Suill, we think they might have been cut up more effectually than the Literary Gazette has done it. 
Indeed we believe we could have done that small job betier ourselves; and as for dreaming, we will leave it to the wise public to say whether we cannot beat him and 
give himten. Badinage apart, however, we think the Liverary Gazette may occupy a position among our cleverest journals of the kind ; although when he takes hold 
of books other than those written by ourselves, we would recoinmend a little more honey, and a little less of aloes and vinegar.—Commercial, Sept. 9th, 1834. 


' New-York Literary Gazette.—This ical. the snecessor of the Constellation, deserves the liberal enconragement and patronage of the public. The mecha- ical 
execution of the paper is unsu with the exception of the Mirror, by any other journal in the city; its contents always possesses a very fair shure of literar) merit, 
and the editor evi aims at a quality stil more valuable, because the more rare, impartiality in his critical notices.—National Trades Union, January \7th 1835. ° 
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Twe “New-York Literary Gazette.” is the title of a new semi-monthly review of new publications, dc., which takes the place of “ The Constellation” and the 
“Atlas Magazine,” by Messrs. Swinborne and Paterson. The plan is judicious, and the execution highly commendable, and we trust the work may meet the patron- 

it so truly deserves. It has a difficult path before it, however ; for, independent of the thousand vexations and impediments, (10 say nothing of the formidable out- 
lay.) involved in the establishment of a periodical in any of our cities. the work before us encounters the additional disadvantage of entering upon a department peculiarly 
its own, and wherein it can hope for the sympathy and suppurt of but a portion—and numerically a smal! portion—of the reading public. We repeat our wishes for 
its abundant success—New Yorker, Sept. 13h. 


We have been politely favored, (by the Editor,) with several numbers of “ The New-York Literary Gazette ;” with the fullest confidence, we recommend it as the 
most splendid, useful, and interes'ing literary work, which has come under our observation. We shall be happy to order it for any of our friends who will forward the 
pay in advance.—Christian I'alladium, Nov. 15th, 1834. 

New-York Literary Gazette and Journal of Belles Lettres, Fine Arts and Sciences.—-We have received the two first numbers of a semi-monthly periodical of the 
above title, edited by A. D. Paterson, Exq., of the city of New-York. ‘The numbers before us are coinposed chiefly of reviews of recer.t publications. We have some 
doubts about the justice of all the Editor's criticisins, but they are written with great spirit, and many a poor author who has had the temerity to parade his writings 
before the public, has been most severely drubbed for public amusement. The Gazette is got up in neat style in a quarto furm, and certainly offers to the reader a great 
variety of entertaining original matier and well-selecied apoihegms, &e.— Providence Journal. 


We have delayed, for several weeks, a notice of the New-York Literary Gazette, a new remi-monthly periodical recently established in this city, and edited by 
A. D. Paterson. The numbers before us consist principally of reviews of recent publications, more elaborate than those generally found in the periodicals of the day, 
and written in a spirit of sound and discriminating czsicism. This work is free from puffing, the besetting sin of most of the periodicals of the day—and it h=s posi- 
tive merits in the scholar-like character of its articles, and its well chosen selections. We shall, when space and leisure permit, refer to it again —Times, Octobir 3d. 


New-York Literary Gazette—We have not hitherto had leisure to give such notice of this work as we think it deserves. It cuntains fair and independent criti- 
eism, and a good variety of miscellaneous matter. We trust it will be an useful ally in the cause vf literature and the aris, to which purpose it professes to be entirely 


devoied.— New- York Gazette. 


New-York Literary Gazette.—A finely executed, and well conducted sheet, of sixteen large quarto pages. Mr. Paterson is the editor. It has risen like a Phenix 
from the ashes of The Constellation, and bids fair to become an honor to the city, which yields it, we are glad to learn, a liberal patronage.— Knickerbocker, Oct. 1st. 


N. Y. Times, Nov. 22¢—.Wnurst quoting an opinion in a case of criticism, says “ The New-York Literary Gazette, is a sound and well conducted periodical.” 


Tue New-York Literary Gazette, is a publication just‘established on the plan of its London namesake, edited by Mr. A. D. Paterson. in which criticism is substi- 
tuted for puffing. It is a work of merit, and cannot, we think, ful to be successful. We bear willing testimony to the talents of its Editor, and not less so to the 
mechanical execution and general.appearance of the sheets in which his thoughts are embodied. ‘The work consists ef sixteen quarto pages, and is issued semi 


monthly.— Albion, September 27th, 1834. 


New-York Literary Gazette-—We are also in receipt of the New-York Literary Gazette, a nervous and well conducted work, on a plan siinilar to the London 
publication under the same tile, and devoted to reviews of new books, criticisms on works of art, the drama, &c. A work like this, whose criticisms are independent 
and judicious, as we believe these are, and which furnishes its readers with ample extracts, at short periods, by which to enable them to keep pace with the literature of 


the day, is invaluable-—Augusta, Ga., Evening Transcript. 


New-York Literary Gazette-—A weekly literary paper, corresponding in its dimensions, and in the elegance of its typography, with the Mirror, has been issued, 
under the editorial direction of a Mr. Paterson—a gentleman whom we have not the pleasure of knowing,—although we are told he has recently paid his professional 
Fespects to. us in one of the weeklies we do not see; and has increased his cluins upon our attention in the number befure us. Hv appears to be a critic of respectable 
talents and acquiremenis, and we certainly cannot disparage his judgment since he has overhauled our own poor miscellaneous voluiwes of ** Tales and Sketches,” 
recently published, with as much disinterestedness as though he did not love us dearly! That is all right, and he who cuts anid slashes at pleasure, must be content to 
be hashe:d up himself now and then in return. In one thing our humble volumes please bin,—and we are glad of that. He likes the title, —* Tales and Skew hes— 
such as they are.” ‘* Such as they are indecd !” he exclaims,—* just such as they are—and no better” ‘That's a fact. We are sorry that they ure no better. But it 
was not our fault—only the fault of our fancy, and our intellect. Still, we think they might have been cut up more effectually than the Literary Gazette has done it 
Indeed we believe we could have done that small job better ourselves ; and as for dreaming, we will leave it to the wise public to say whether we cannot beat him and 
give himten. Badinage apart, however, we think the Li:erary Gazette may occupy a position among our cleverest journals of the kind ; although when he takes liold 
of books uther than those written by ourselves, we would recoinmend a little more honey, and a little less of aloes and vinegar—Commercial, Sept. 9th, 1834. 


' New-York Literary Gazette-—This periodical. the successor of the Constellation, deserves the liberal enconragement and patronage of the public. The mecha ical 
execution of the paper is unsurpassed, with the exception of the Mirror, by any other journal in the city; its contents always possesses a very fair share of literar\ merit, 
and the editor evidently aims ata quality sti! more valuable, because the more rare, impartiality in his critical notices.—National Trades Unwn, January 17th 1335. 





S'HERLOCK’S APOLOGY—or, a Series of Letters 
addresssed to ‘lhomas Hertie!i, Mem!er of the New York 

Legislature, on the appointment of Clerical Chap!ains—Just pub- 

lished, and for sule by 

VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. 





PLENDID TAPESTRIES OF THE CARTOONS 
OF RAFFAELLLE, 


IMITATIONS, 
READINGS, AND IMPROVISATIONS.,. 
ACH 20 hy 14 feet—formerly owned by Charles I. of En- OHN C. MOSSIE respectfully proposes to give, at Clinton 
gland—and made at Brussels, 300 years since, at a cost of Hall, a series of Intellectual Entertsinments under the above 
000 crcwns,—are the Greatest Curivsitics in the World !---\heads; in which will be introduced select passages from the most 
h ae—Christ’s Charge to Peter; Paul Preaching at Athens; \dis:inguished Authors, and the style and manner of the most cele- 
e Death of Ananias; ‘he Cripple at the Gate of the Temple | brated Orators of tde United States. 
Ned Beautiful: also, Rubens’ s)lendid large Paixtixe of The| Tickets 50 cents each, For sale at Clinton Hall; the Bazaar, 
rucifixion—which is allowed to be the grandest, most valua-| Broadway; the Circulating Library, 155 Broadway; and the 
and interesting of any ever in America. It measures about 15) York House, Cortlandt sireet. 
betby il. Eleven figures as large as life. Thus presenting to| oors open at half-past six ; commences at a quarter past seven. 
¢ public, Works of Art of the very firstorder; and the compo-| 
tions being all Scriptural, cannot fail to interest the religious 
of the community. 
NOW EXHIBITING AT THE CITY SALOON ROOM, 
OPPOSITE ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, BROADWAY. 
Dpen from 9 A.M. 1010 P.M.  Brillisntly :ighted in the evenings. 
Admittance, 25 cents. Season Tickets, 1 dollar. sN1 


PERIODICALS. 
P. FESSENDEN, Generar Acent ror Periopicats, 
@ 113 South-Second street, Philadelphia, 
ERENCES— Cowpertuwait & Lorp, Philade!hia ; 
Munnos & Francis, Eoston; ~ 
Anprus & Jupp, Hartford ; 
J. & B. Wiitiams, Exeter, N.H. ; 
Georce Dearzsorn, New York; 
J. P. Peaster, ¥: 
Cuarves WELts, do. 
C. P. F. is Agent for many popular periodicals, and offers 
his services to Publisners in procuring Subscribers to their works, 
which his exe!usive attention is directed, 


BOOKS AND STA'TIONERY. 
HE. Subscribers irform their Friends and the Public gen 
erally, thatthey have constantly for Sale, a general as-- 
wortment oi Law BLaN«s Bianx Books, Misscecranegous and 
Seuoo. Books. They have also, by an arrangement with the 
ot. Episcopal Press, and the Sunday School Union of the! transferring Flowers, Views, &c. &c. colored and plain; White- 
Episcopal Church, all their Books and Pubiica‘ions—among | wood Boxes, Screens, Baskets, Haniiles, Desks, &e. &c. New- 


4, FROLICS . F PUCK,—a new aud very amuse 
ing ‘T'ale—and for sale by 
VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 1°9 Broadway. 
MAKS'ION 
HALI.—By I. P. R. Janzes—Just published, and for sale by 
VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. 


HYALOCAUSTICS, 
Now Exhibiting at 202 Broadway, nearly opposite the 
Franklin House. 

VENHIS splendid Exhibition create! in the minds of the thou- 
sands who visited it in London, astonishment and delight. 

The subjects are minutely copied from the original Pictures, and 
are enamelled on glass, by Messrs. Hoadley and Oldfield, London 

The following are the subjects exhibited :-— 


BELSHAZZAR’'S FEAST, 


By John Martin, Esq., the magnificent effect of which is truly 


wonderful. 
LOVE AMONG THE ROSES, 

Also by Martin, greatly a!‘mired from the extreme brilliancy 

of the effect and its exquisite finish. 
The Groupe of CHARITY, 

By Sir Joshua Reynolds, designed for the window at New Col- 
lege Chapel, Oxford; rerharkable for its beauty and simplicity. 

Admission 25 cents. Season Ticke's 50 cents. 

Open from 10 to 3, and from 6 till 9 «’clock. D15 


TO THE LADY PATRONESSES OF FANCY | 
FAIRS, 

T. MEARS, 156 Broadwey, has constantly for sale, | F 
© upon the most reasonable terms, every article suitable for | Philadelphia,———C. P. Fes:enden. 
'Fancy Fairs; among which may be found al] the materia's for | Norfolk, Va. Nester H. Forbes. 
Baltimore, E. J. Coale & Co. 
Richmond, R. D. Sanxay. 








LIST OF AGENTS 
FOR THE N. Y. LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Boston, Mass. E. R. Broaders, 
Providence, R. I.———B. W. Wheeler. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Pcstmaster. 

Watert.wn, N. Y.——Theodore S. Hammond. 
Winchester, Va. ———Thios. Roherts, Pm. 
Raleigh, N.C. Turner & Hughes. 
Charleston, S.C. S. Babcock & Co. 
Natchez, Miss.———-W. H. Fox. 
Vicksburg, Miss. Miles C. Folkes, 
New Orleans. C. H. Bancroft. 
Clarksville, Tenn. Postmas’er. 
Nashville, Tenn. C.C Norvei. 
Louisville, Ky. — Campbe!!, PM. 
Lexington, Ky. Asst. Postmaster. 
Maysville, Ky.———Asst. Posimasier. 
St. Louis, Ma. E. L. Clark & Co. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Ter. H. A. 
freland Isid., Ber. A. Wells, Esq. 
Hamilton, Ber.———A. Gosling, Fsq. 
Bassin, St. Croir.———Jno. Ellis, Esq. 
Carthagena,———C. Dean, Esq. 
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orks on Episco- and came); Bristol Board and Drawing Paper; Mezzotint Saucers | 
land Brushes; Rice or Pith Water; Gold and Silver Shells; Gold 
figured and plain Paper; Perforated’ Cards, Strips, &c. of all | 


Parisn Linrany—Siater’s Daavents— 
pacy—&c. Ke. - 
Also, an excellent assortment of English Stationery—tinted, 
white, and gilt-edced Letter-Pa 
~-Sealing Wax—Wafers—Seals—Quills—Steel Pens—Rogers’, Working; and a large assortment of the best German Worsted. _ | 
Pen knives —Kc. &c. ' 
7 VAN VLECK & DAVENPORT, 189 Broadway. 








which are Prayer Booxs and Breves, elegantly bound—Tue man’s (London) Colors, in.single cakes 01 boxes; Brushes, sable | — 


r—Note Paper—Tissue Paper colors and newest shapes; beautiful fancy-colored and figured | 
—gold and gilt Figured Paper—Drawing Paper—Bristol Boards Paper; Embroidery Frames of the vest description; Patterns for | 


Zp An allowance made to laaiet purchasing for Fairs, and 
every accommodation rendered for tuat purpose. | 


NEW-YORK: Published semi-monthly by SWINBORNB 
g PATERSON, atthe LITERARY GAZETTE Of 
fice, 13 Ann street, where yearly subscriptions are receired— 
and supplied by the principal Booksellers throughout the Unt- 
ted States. ‘Verms, $3 per annum, in advance, or S4& af 
the end of six menths, 

Allletters should be addressed to the office post paid. 


ey 


gs. & W. SANDFORD, PRINTERS, 17 ANN STRER? 





VENTRILOQUISM, LEGERDEMAIN, &c. 
puis MUSEUM, ano GaAttery oF THe Fine Arts, 
Broudway, opposite the City Hail—the Museum vecu- 
pies fur its NaTurat bitstor¥Y Vepartment and Misceca- 
wWEOUs CuRLUSITIES, LWo 8 aclousapurtinenta, each 100 feet im 

















“MAUTION.—Beware of Druggists and Pedlars who are 
‘ venumg counterfeit Hygeian Me: icines in all directions. 

The Hygeiun Vegeialile Universal Medicines of the British 
Coliege vu: Health huve atamed that bigh degree of celebrity, 
which render? it unnecessary to expatiate at large on their virtues 
and power,but it becomes im erative on the part of the Genera: 
Agert for the Uniied States to caution the community against the 
nelarjous transactions of unprinciplea dealers who, failing i ob- 
tuinmg the genuine article for sale, are base enough to substitute 
any counterient preyarauon, which to iheir couceptions offer the 
probability of administering to the suggestions of cupidity. : 

Ii has been u-visable to arrange that the Genuine Hi > geiar 
Vegetuble Universal Medicines ef the British College of flealth 



























shail never be sok! ata Drug Store, and this arrangement hag 
been most rigidly adhered to. 

ln dehiance to this publicly announced resolit on, men pur 
suing the profession cf Drugei have been found sufficiently 
mean-spirited eno 1h to ol mseives into the sale of th 
article by surre us n is and for the purpose of more effec 
tually deluding ublic by passing off tie counterfeits for the 

uf _ many Dru sis throughout the Stute of N. 

ve ¢ ’ in this dishonourable proceedure, that the 

Agent has no alternauve (in justice to the public an 

that fig r ene caution against all Drug- 

> ul to vend H Medicines, most ungral- 

laring that none such could obtaiw them honourably, 
and that consequently they are not to he depended upon. 

The Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines of the Britis! 

| College vt Health consist of J and Powders only (no syruy) 
und ci be had only mthe city of New Yor K, as folluwa :— 

Mr. Joseph St ey, Jookselier, 50 Canal-s > m the whliite 
building next to the corner of Broa way; Mr. Wm. Beastall, 
Booxseller, 148 Fulton-et., R J. H. Bronner, 95 Bar- 
row-st. ; and forth f fam ties the fol.owimg sub- 
agen j— Messrs. Firth and Hall, unnsic 
sture, Danl. D. Sinith, Bookseller, 
No. 19 st.; | . Kearsing, gold Yeater, No. 
ssR -s'; Miss Elizsh. Weed, No. 402 Grand-s.; Mre. King, 
No. 75 Norfoik-st.; Mr. Jolm O. B. Richards, No. 150 Clinton- 
st.; Mr. Joln Lee, Bookseller, No 348 Uudson-at,; R. S. Fen- 


length ; an ¢ usive GALLERY OF PAINTINGS, by eminent ar- 
tisia, in wards of 150 Purtruus of celevrated charac- 
tera, a | Napuleon, by Le Fevre, &e.; and a Lecture 
Room, , dwiag the evening, various Exhititions take 
pla e. | 
M LA NSGTON, > celebrated VENTRILGQUIST, of | 
Boston, w vonderful powers of Veutriloqu gin, at 
perfor LEGERDEMALN, every evening during 
: ' 
this i j 
He w sation ‘vith a supposed person under the 
fi v 4a Bm } t , and agai 
ne W V he cellur t SiAnce ; 
throw y ; $8 of the :oom, or in the body of 
an 1 tt wich ’ INOCKING-vllG, 
v a “X 
s ‘ | feats in Legerdemain, he 
w i 5 throug rte, 
: s rs He wiil make 
- hing make egg ap 
P ; 0 1 ey 188 a cari 
Db H w I e te 
Cc \ Giov » a Live Bird; de 
“ 8 money, e@ s, curds, 
c i ier a i fire it titi, 
e ¥ I € > naer 
Hi J 8 3 ( V nm ne wil 
—-d&c. &e.--- 
a 1 ( ucrate Wihat- 
FANCY GLASS-WORKI & INNING, every eve- 
n : ’ t a 
M I t Y will use and 
ast P . WwW -Papers, 
é fj 5 Ik , Piays the Violin- 
cei : Dow Ari with surprising ac- 
cura 
I i IN ANACONDA, or Great Serpent of Bengal, is 
8 ts per. ‘This 1s the 
1 
In = ee 8 id COSMORAMA, 
si > I , cB 2zar’s Feast, and a great | 
vi ‘ 
G , late! ude to the Museum. 
Arim ) ( 10 years, half price.— 
Lik FOR MOTHELRs.—'1! 
3 8, promising fort 
Lerf s — & 
t st . | to draw 1 f 
‘ @ ) { B . f , 
a v 4 1 io the 6 
conv | tor Moti who, t ble 
i Ants, ( 8] J, and sometimes 
c peit r na ral ofhee, by 
er . to rhe onvenience of both partics. Itis sos cil- 
f y hat the utmost neatness and puritv 18 preserved, 
w funt 18 nourished without distressing the parent 
i PATRICK DICKIE, 413 Broadway. 
CAP 





MANUFACTORY, 


Villiam-street. 


thlishment, No. 102 
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I established Store, No. [U2 Willian 

we S ¢ astantly on hand an extensive assoriment ol 
Cans Crav Stilfeners, Pantaloon Straps and Springs, 
Vea > 2 aie , Gloves, &c. &c. manufactured unde 
his o " the best materials, He also continues to 
ma : iled Silks, of superior quality; Glazed 
M I Patent Leather, &c. 

( s Nevy and Army supplied with the mos 
apis mt Caps at the shortest notice. 

‘ Jers punctually attended to. y 
rlilk INDIAN’S PANACEA, 

Z Pa eumatism, Sere ff la, or Kir g’s Evil, Gout, 
a , or Hip Gout, Inciprent Cancers, Salt Rheum, - 
rh ier | diseases, particularly 8 and painful 
as vee; U!cerated Throat and Noetri's; Ulcers of 
- ; Fever Sores, and Internal Abscesses; Fiatu- 

Pp : ijead, Seurvey, Biles, Chron zyer, Ery- 
6 j e, and every variety of C ction ; 
f ; Hea ‘ oceeding from an acrid humour ; 
P ’ ! pepsia, proeceding from vitiation; 
afieciio Liver, ¢ vic Inflamation of the Kidneys, and 

neral debility, caused by a torpid action. of the vesse’s of the 
skin sing y eflcatious in renovating those constitu- 
tions ¥ el broken down by injudicious treatment, or 
juven vities In ceneral terms, it ig recommended iu all 
theee disease h arise from impurities in the bleod, or vitia- 
von in the humors, of whatever name or kind. 

So ibove complaints may require some trifling agsis’- 
entanp " a which th umstances of the case will dic- 
tate: for a general remedy,or Purificater to remove the cause. 
The | s Panacea will generally be found aufficient. As proof 
f which, nu rous certificates may be seen. ’ 

It is o \ t five years since this prepa n waa first pre- 
@ented > public; but in that short spece of time, some hun- 
dreda of 1 a might he found, who would solemniv declare 
Siat 1! elieved that their lives were saved by it, and in most 
eoeece afterthey had tried many and perhaps al! the common rem- 
edies in vain. Wherever itis known it ia rapidly coming intc 
nae, an! this affords the most substantial und couvincing prooi 
ef Ha m Sulil wholesale and retail by 

JOHN G. HAVILAND, 
a Agent and Apouheeary, 241 Broadway, oor. Franklin a. 








ner, 213 Green-st., corner of Anthony. 

Vonsonian Practical Proofs and Hyceian Ree: 2 publications 
to the perusal of persons who are 
their health. 


H. SHEPH 


ony 


particularly recommendceu 
disposed to bencfht 
j EARD MOAT, 

y General Ageut, Simih-st. Brooklyn. 

%& ARD’S VEGETABLE HAIR OIL—-Kecoin- 
Y Y inended and approved by t Maculy—-prepared only 
by E. A, Wanp, M. D., 241 Spring street, New York.—Among 
the many y of O:ls, Cerates, Balms, &e. to pro- 
mote the Growth ofthe iiair, nethn us yet been discovered to 
ed so effect y us WARD’s Oil, I 
hus established a reputation never acquire d | y any other pre- 
It svy restored hair on heads that have been bald for 
s where the hair is dead, or begin- 


ie 


and crea! vari 








answer the object inten 
J 


paration. 


many vears; wud inalic 





vine to grow dry, and falling off, itexerisa most salutary in- 
fluence—imparting life and lustre. When the hair is turning 
gray, the Oi] willso invigorate itas to cause it to resume its ori.!- 


and beauty— 


there Is a constitut 


nal color ence itis Of great utility to persons im 
whiom oal pre-disposition to grauyness. 

Ladies will find it a great acquisition to the toilet, and after 
becoming acquainted with its intrinsic merit, will cousider it in.- 
dispensable. 

Caution.—The great celebrity of this Oil, and the extensive 
cemand for the article, has induced many base and unprincipled 
men io select it for imitation—then resorung to every kind of de- 
ception and fraud to palm the counterfen upon the public, 

Be very particular to observe, that round each genuine bottle is 


|} a Treatise on the Human Hair, of about 30 pages, treating on 





the following interesting and important subjectsa—vizg 

History of some of the Fashions of Weuring the Ha‘r—the 
National Differences of the Hair—Structure of the Hair, and 
manner in which it is produced —Color of the Hair—Gray Hair 
— Baldness—Canuse of Baliness—Buidness in Young Men—the 
Decline of Hair among Females—Treatment of the Hair—-how 
to Manace the Hair in Sickness—the Influence of Warm Cli- 
mates uf on the H»ir—how to Manaze Gluldret’s Hair—&c. &e 

Sold wholesale b, the Proprictor, 241 Spring stree’; a so, by 
appofatment, at Rushton & Aspinwall’s, 31 William street and 
110 Broadway; and Downer & Tyler’s, 83 Barclay street;—Gen- 
eral Agents for New York. Retailed by Piace & Sowllard, 2 
Park Row, (below the theatre;) ‘Tanner & M’Cready, 461 Broad- 
way, (corner of Grand st.;) A. Inneas & Co., 183 Bowery, (corn- 
er of Spring street;) N. & J. Marcelie, 92 Canal street; J. D. 
Neal, Franklin square; G. W. Embgee, corner of Market street 
and Fast Broadway; and Silas Carl & Nephew, 199 Water-st. 
(corner of Fulton,) New York. 

N. B. Purchasers are requested to enquire for WARD'S Veg- 
etable Hair Oii—as there are a variety of Oils, assuming the name 
of “ Vegetable,” for no other purpose than to get it into the mark- 
et under the hizh repmation ofthe above. 














FRECHE Public are informed, that Mr. JOHN BURDELL, 
Dentist, still continues, and expecis to continue, in the 
house formerly occupied by me, No. 69 Chambers street, corn 
er of Broadway; and that no other Dentist has been authorized 
to refer professionully to me, 
New York, July 26, 1834. 


8026 
CLINTON LUNCH, Liberty Street and Broadway. 
BNER JOY begs to inform the Pubtic, that his apartments 
LR are now open for the reception of those who may honor him 
with their patronage. 

Refreshments of all kin:'s and of the beet quality, with choice 
Wiwes and Liquors, at moderate prices. ‘Tea and Coffee, morn- 
ing and evening. 

Dinners, (:he best produce of the markers,) from 12 A. M. to 4 
P. M. 

The Luncu is neatly fitted up—with civil and expert waiters 
in constant atten’ance; and A. J. respectfully invites those gentle- 
men who find it convenient to dine in the lower part of the city, to 
favor him with a eall, when he trus's the accominodation wil! be 
found euch as may induce tl.em to repeat it. 


D. ROSSETER. 








7BYHE NEW AND IMPROVED HYGRIAN VEGETA. 

BLE PILLS, ur Unirersul Remedy of Dr. Raw 
(agreeable to the doctrines oi the Brvis.. Col.ege of Physiciang 
and Surgeons, London,) which have received the sanetiog 
of the pract.ce of Sir Astley Cooper, Mr. Aberne:hiy, Dr. i 
ron, the Physictans of the Koya! Houselold, and most. of the em- 
tment practitioners of Kngland us weil as of the Continent. 

The principle on which this plun cf medicine (consisting of 
‘wo kinds of Pills only) is yet 89 applicuble to ul! diseases, ean 
not be eXpressed in this advertisement, ariore especially as this ig 
satisfactorily done in bis Domestic Treatise; still, however, the 
leading points may just be mentioned—and those, principally, are 
two: the first is founded on their property of cleansing the bloed 
ofevery humor und impury ; the other is that of correcting the die 
orders of the stomach, liver, and itestinal passages, from which 
such humors, more or less, continually origitiate; or, in other 
words, they Operate by restoiing health and vigor~to the Organs 
uf Dizestion. i 

Nothing can be more safe an! convenient ‘u their Operations 
hey contain uo nrsreury—tlp he: unterrupt the ordinary pursalts of 
ousiness—inay be contmmucdfor any length of time—*ncare adapt. 
alia a peculiar uvanuer for tie purposes of privase and domesug 
use. . 

The diseases in which the efficacy of this medicine has been 
tbundantly proved, are thoze -whicli ate 1 the Domes 
1¢ Gurile, und of which the following is agatalocue :-— 

Dyspeps.a, iudigesion, biliows lhypeepoudriacal affections 
gout, rheumatism, lumbage, end rheumatic gou'; apoplexy, gid- 
ness, headaciie, co: fus.on of meniory, ani the senses of sight 
iid hearing, with f-elings of nun as In Various paris Of the body; 
inteimpe its effect and remedy; cholera und choleri morbus; 
cifficulty of 
scrofule, king’s evil, tumors in 
the neck and elsewhere, enlargement of the joints, scurvy, scor- 
bute uicers, eruptions.in the face, silt rheum, nettie rash, prickly 
heat, irching ef the ekin, cutaeo iseas: s, &c. &e.; inflamma- 
tion, imernelend exiernul; oohthaluie,-quinsy, mumys, inflam- 
inatory ewellings &°. &e.; fever und ague; bilious, yellow, scar- 
let, ty hes ner.ous, and: ommon fever; liver disease, jaundice, 
and uy Suntery; seu s.ckuess; } Gila, Strietures, and ruptures 
stone, gravel, and disorders of the ul inery and genial organs.~- 
Also, 
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consumpiion, threatening and suspicious “coughs, 


breath, and asthraaric diseas 
! 
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DISORDERS OF FEMALES. 

Some which follow are common to bei) sexes, but the ma- 
jority of them arise from the peculiarity of the female constitu- 
tion, and are alluded to in the Domestic Treatise with much éaré 
and del cary :— 

Nervous disorders, hysterical affecticas, St. Vitus’s dance, and 
epile; sy; puberty, the varions afiections which occur at thig peri- 
od, anu certain obstructions antl irregularities which occasionally 
happen after it; pregnancy, its a‘tendant symptoins and inconven- 
iences; sexual weaknese, irregular secretions, &e. &e; irregy 
larities of later periods of life. 

DISORDERS OF CHILDREN. 

Small pox, cow pox, chicken pox; measles and whoopin, 
cough; scarlet fever; summer complaint; worme; a wasting a 
flaboy state of the limbs, with enlarged beliy, often with rickets 
and slow fever. 

Sold, wholesale, at the proprictor’s office, No. 38 Courtland 
s‘ree:, N. ¥.; and Yetail, ny Joha B. Dodd, 193 and 643 Broad 
way; Rushten & Aspinwall, 110 Broadway, and 81 William et; 
Plice & Sgullierd, 2 Park; John C. Mo risun, 186 and 188 Green- 
wich street; Whiting & Nowil/, 64 Madiscn, corner of Cathe- 
rine street; A. Innis & Co., 188 Bowery; as we'l as by other re- 
spectable Druggysts in this city and most other places ia the U.S. 

xr Dr. Raiph may be consulted on the subject of his improv- 
ed Hygeian Pills or the Treatise, every morning, at his own 
house in Court'andt street, until 12 o’clock, or at any time by, 
letter, (rost paid.) 

*,* Adrice gratis, every Tuesday and Friday mornings, till 12. 
DR. GLOVER’S 
LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED PATENT 
TRUSS. 
FYNUIS new Surgical Ins rument has taken the place of every 
other, for the easy, safe, and permanent retention and eure 
of Heanta. It isthe Truss now principally in use in the ity 
of New York, and the adjacent country. its decided superiority 
will be manifest to the mest superficial observer. “It will be 
seen that the rupture pad is acted upon by asma!! spring attached 
to the inefrior portion of the pad, by which it adapts itself to 
the motions of the bedy and tothe corpulency of the weares at 
the same time ; that it kiv-ps up a constant and easy action on the 
Hernial parieties, always adapting itself to the part; and exert 
ing a two-fold action,—makiny the pressure upwards and back- 
wards; by this means, retaining the “Hernia with the greatest 
ense and security. Ail those who have worn this Truse, have 
acknowledged the comfort it affords, and its great advantages over 
any instrument hitherto invented. 

Instead of giving the certificates of Surgeons, (several of which 
are now in his possession,) the Inventor, aware that the only per 
son capable of judging of the merits of a Trues, is he who wears 
it himself, or derives his knowledge from one who has worn x 
—he therefore subjoins the testimony of one who speaks frero 
experiencee, having tried a variety of instruments in hie own 
case :— 

“New York, Jan. 15th, 1834. 

Dr. Groven—! have fairly tested your Truss, and am rea 
to acknowlecge that it isdecidediy superior to any that have been 
invented, discoveretl, or known. I fee! justified in making thew 
assertions, for I had tried every thing in the shape of # Truse 
before I met with youre, and none of them could be made to an 
swer my purpose. Yours affords ms comfort and complete a 
curity, and I feel as though I could not sxy enough in favor of it. 

N. B. You are at liberty to publish the above, by substituting 
the initials for the full name, and retaining this letier for exam 
nation.” ¥ 

*,* The above Trues is adjusted and applied by the Invente 
and Patentee, at his Office, Ne. 2 Ann steeet, (near Broadway — 
two doors from the American Museum.) : 

37 Also for sale at the above Oftice, o very convenient Sve 
pensery Bag and Brit, 
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